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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———= es 

rP.HIS has been a great week for the Allies in Flanders. They 
| have dealt two more hammer-strokes at the German positions 
in the Ypros region, and in each case have shattered the enemy's 
lino and killed or captured many thousands of his best troops. 
Sir Douglas Haig is not only striking harder than ever, but he 
is striking at shorter intervals. The battle for the long ridge 
east of Ypres, beyond which lics the Flemish plain, began with 
the capture of Messines on June 7th. The advanco to the St. 
Julien line was not made till July 31st. Sixteen days later came 
the further advance to Langemarck. But the last four “ pushes ” 
of September 20th and 26th, October 4th and October 9th, 
have all been made within threo weeks, and yet havo beon the 
most completely successful of all. Stage by stago the enemy is 
being thrust off the last strong natural lino of defence between 
Ypres and the Belgian coast. 


While the attacks of Soptember 20th and 26th gave us a firm hold 
of the southorn part of the ridge, where it is crossed by the Menin 
road, the two recent attacks were designed to extend our hold of the 
ridge northward towards Passchendaele, and the railway to Staden 
and Thourout which runs between its northern slopes and the 
Houthulst Forest. Sir Douglas Haig on the morning of Thursday 
week advanced on a front of eight miles between the Menin road and 
the Staden railway. By a marvellous piece of good fortune ho had 
anticipated by a few minutes a heavy German attack on our front. 
The five enemy divisions massing for tho assault were either caught 
in our barrage and wiped out, or were destroyed by our infantry 
advancing behind the curtain of shells. The advance then continued, 
in two stages, as it had been designed. The Australians in the centre 
got well over the centre of the ridge beyond Broodseinde. English 
troops on the left, in the marshy ground below the ridge, took the 
larger part of Poelcappelle. Four thougand four hundred and forty- 
six prisoners, including one hundred and fourteen officers, and a few 
guns were captured. The enemy was so demoralized by his heavy 
losses at the outset that his counter-attacks were delayed and 
entirely ineffective. 

Two whole days passed without any attempt on the enemy’s part 
to challenge our success. By Sunday last he had collected enough 
reinforeements to make two resolute attacks to the north of th 
Menin road, round Reutel and Polygon Wood, but he made no 
impression on our defences. The weather was now bad, and heavy 
lain on Sunday and Monday filled the swamps and shell-craters and 
seemed to make further movements impossible. Yet on Tuesday 
morning our indomitable infantry again moved to the attack. This 
time the battle-front was shifted still further northward, from a 
point south-east of Broodseinde, across the main ridge, right up to 
the western verge of the Houthulst Forest, where our French Allies 
co-operated with us. How our men and their French comrades 
forced their way through the Slough of Despond, regardless of the 





| shells, the machine-guns in the “ pill-boxes,” and the snipers, they 
| probably do not know any more than we do. Yet again, in spite of 
| heavy rain and deep mud, and all that the enemy could do, they 
reached all the points that they had been ordered to capture. It was 
an astonishing and memorable victory. 





The main results of Tuesday’s battle were the advance of Lan- 
cachire Territorials for a mile along the ridge nearly up to Passchen- 
daele, the capture of the remaining enemy positions in Poelcappelle, 
and, on the left or northern wing, the advance of British and French 
troops, through flooded ground, to the outskirts of Houthulst Forest. 
The French took four hundred prisoners, and the total of the day’s 
captures was two thousand and thirty-eight, including twenty-nine 
officers, with a few guns. The enemy, in the course of his counter- 
attacks later in the day, pressed back ovr advanced posts on that 
part of our new front lying between Poelcappelle and the Staden 
railway to the north of the village. But a slight drawing back of 
our line for one mile out of ten means nothing. Probably the men 
who fell kack from one set of water-logged shell-holes to another 
set could not ke supplied with ammunition quickly enough. The 
defenders of our really important positions on the ridge beat off the 
enemy with ease. 


In reply to the suggestion of German propagandists that the 
Dominion troops are being made to do more than their share of 
fighting, the War Office has stated that since July 31st 84 per 
cent. of the men engaged in active operations were from the United 
Kingdom, and these British troops sustained 92 per cent. of the 
casualties. English troops represent 70 per cent. of the total, 
Scottish 8, and Irish 6 per cent. The English casualties have been 
76 per cent., the Scottish 10, and the Irish 6. Oversea troops, 
while contributing 16 per cent. of the armiet, have suffered only 
8 per cent. of the total casualties. 


Besides taking a brilliant part in Tuesday's victory north of 
Ypres, the French have had to deal with several German attacks 
on their positions to the north of Verdun, where the enemy fire 
has been heavy and incessant all the wesk. On Wednesday a 
strong German attack compelled the French to evacuate a few 
outlying trenches north of the Chaume Wood, but the enemy could 
not develop his success, 


Thirteen merchant vessels of more than 1,609 tons, one smaller 
vessel, and three fishing-boats were sunk last wesk by mine or 
submarine. In the previous week we had lost ten large and three 
small vessels. Only two ships are known to have been unsuccess- 
fully attacked by submarines last week. The losses show no markcd 
sign of increasing, but they are still far too large to be cancelled 
by new construction, and the shipyards, as Sir Auckland Geddes 
has stated, are in want of men. 





Goneral Smuts made an important speoch on Thursday week, 


when he dealt largely with air policy. The German practice of 
striking at Great Britain through its non-combatants, he said, 
would prove a terrible boomerang. “It is not the people of this 
country that will be to blame for any further intensification of 
the horrors of war. ... We are dealing with an enemy whose 
Kultur has not. carried him beyond the rudiments of the Moszie 
Law, and to whom you can only apply the maxim ‘ An oye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ On that principls we are most 
reluctantly foreed to apply to him the bombing policy which he 
has applied to us. I am afraid the Government has no longer 
any choice in the matter.” 

As we read General Smuts’s speech, he bases the necessity of 


bombing German towns on military grounds. And on 
Several correspondents 


those 
grounds we cannot dispute the decision. 
who have written to us seem to think that General Smuts accopts 
the doctrine of what is generally and rathor loosely spoken of as 
‘‘ reprisal ’—the policy of answering frightfulness by frightfulness 
without calculating its military value. It seoms to us, however, 
that General Smuts meant nothing of the sort. He is far teo 





careful a thinker and far too good a soldier. In fact, after using 








the words we have quoted above, he went on to say: “ We shall 
do our best to avoid German abominations, and to spare as far as 
humanly possible the innocent and the defenceless, but it is inevit- 
able that in any extended aerial offensive into enemy territory, 
into which we have now been forced; they shall to some extent: also 


suffer. It has not been our doing, and the blame must rest on an 
enemy who apparently recognizes no laws, human or divine.” 


In other words, aerial raids on German industrial centres will be 
regularly undertaken when there are not objects of superior military 
importance nearer at hand and when aeroplanes can be spared. 
To try to paralyse German industrialism is a legitimate military 
object. That non-combatants should be killed incidentally, or 
accidentally, when such places as munition works in civilian centres 
are bombed is inevitable, but General Smuts’s words show clearly 
enough that he contemplates no policy of seattering bombs deliber- 
ately upon residential districts. The Germans may be sure, how- 
ever, that the more they conduct air raids with indiscriminate 
objectivos, the more firmly we shall be resolved to carry the war, in 
the sense of General Smuts’s speech, into their industrial centres. 


Admiral von Capello, the Secretary for the Navy, told the Reichs- 
tag on Tuesday that there had been an attempted mutiny in the 
German Navy. The Russian Revolution had, he said, turned the 
heads of some of the sailors, who had conceived the idea of paralysing 
the Fleet in order to force the conclusion of a peace. The Admiral 
declared that some of the Independent Socialist Deputies knew of 
the scheme and had promised their support. The would-be 
mutineers had, he said, been dealt with, and the Navy was sound. 
It is a strange story, which Dutch rumours elaborate. Before 
concluding that the mutiny was serious, one must remember that 
the Government wanted the Reichstag to reject the vote of censure 
moved by the Independent Socialists. To accuse them of pro- 
moting disaffection in the Navy was an obvious way of rallying the 
other parties to the support of the Administration. It is interesting 


to have an official admission that German revolutionary propaganda, | 


like Hamburg trade gin, is a sham spirit manufactured solely for 
exportation to the Russians and other deluded foreigners. 


After the statement in the Reichstag about the Naval 
mutiny, the debate became the occasion of an important speech 
by Herr von Kiithlmann, the Foreign Secretary. He said that 
the Belgian question was not the chief one in dispute. The question 
for which Europe was being turned more and more into a heap of 
ruins was the future of Alsace-Lorraine. He was informed that 
Great Britain was pledged to France to continue the fight for the 
conquest of Alsace-Lorraine. “ There is,’ he continued, “* but one 
answer to the question, ‘Can Germany make any concession with 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine ?’ That answer is ‘No, never!’ So 
long as a single German hand can hold a gun, the integrity of the 
territory handed down to us as a glorious inheritance by our fore- 
fathers can never be the object of any negotiations or concessions. . . . 
Thero is, with this exception, no absolute impediment to peace.” 


This, we think, is the most obvious and maladroit attempt the | 
German Government have yet made to divide France and Great | 


Britain. It is quite true that we are pledged to France. It is 
also true that we shall not break our pledge. As Mr. Asquith said 
recently, the annexation by Bismarck of the French provinces was 
the cradle of all the European unrest which led to the present war. 
We do not want annexation. We want disannexation. As for the 
“ glorious inheritance” from German “ forefathers,” the Foreign 
Minister cannot expect people to discover any sense in his words 
unless he is prepared to argue that the grandfathers of the present 
generation of Germans were Frenchmen. 


obtain satisfaction for the unlawful sinking.of the Peruvian ship 
‘ Lorton’ by a German submarine. Uruguay has done the same for 
the excellent reason that she desires to show her sympathy with 
the Allies, and her desire that all America should protest against 
German barbarity. The ten German steamers which sought refuge 
at Callao and Mollendo and the eight at Montevideo may now be 
regarded as lost to Germany, but the damage to German prestige 
in South America is far more serious. For the sake of her reckless 
submarine campaign Germany has risked her whole commercial 
future in those rich countries, on which she had long cast a covetous 
eye. The President of Argentina still hesitates to break with Ger- 
many, as his Congress has asked’ him to do, but the notorious Count 
Luxburg has not been replaced. 


M. Kerensky has formed a new Russian Government, representing 
Leth the Socialists and the middle-class parties. The Democratic 
Conference held last week in Petrograd failed to arrive at any 
decision, but its failure induced the party leaders to come to terms. 
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M. Terestchenko, who is not a Socialist, remains at the Foreign 
Office, and the new Government’ have already announced that 
they will continue the war along’ with the Allies. A Provisional 
Republican Council of delegates*is to act as a makeshift Parliament 
until the Constituent Assembly can be elected by the Russian 
people. Dr. Harold Williams. the Daily Chronicle correspondent, 
warns us that the Anarchists. who rendered the Democratic Con. 
ference futile, are still trying to gain control of the State. Unti 
they are definitely repressed, no Russian Government will enjoy 
any security. 


General Korniloff's statement of his case, as presented in an Order 
of the Day of September 10th which was printed in Wednesday's 
Times, suggests that M. Kerensky at Petrograd first accepted: his 
proposals and then threw him over. His object in moving cavalry 
on Petrograd was, he says, to save the Provisional Government 
from an Anarchist rising fixed for September 10th and llth. The 
Government, indeed, through M. Savinkoff, asked him to send the 
cavalry, as they feared a revolt if they decreed the revival of the 
death penalty for mutiny and cowardice in the Army. M. Lyofi, 
instead of being sent by the General with an ultimatum to the 
Premier, presented himself at headquarters as the agent of M, 
Kerensky, and asked the General if he would assume the dictator. 
ship, or if he would co-operate with M. Kerensky or with a Ministry 
in which M. Kerensky had no part. M. Kerensky afterwards repn- 
diated his alleged agent. M. Lvoff’s motives are obscure to us, 
but he seems to have succeeded in causing the two strong men to 
quarrel at a most inauspicious moment. 


The arrest in Paris of Bolo Pasha, a native of Marseilles who 
was in the service of the ex-Khedive, has led to the discovery 
that he was a German agent. He obtained no less than £336,700 
from Count Bernstorff through American banks, and used part 
of the money to acquire an interest in the Paris Journal. He was 
clever enough to persuade a leading French Judge, M. Monier, 
to vouch for his good faith. Telegrams exchanged between Count 
Bernstorff and the German Foreign Office have, however, come out 
of Mr. Lansing’s inexhaustible “ lucky-bag”’ to prove that Bolo 
was a trusted German spy. Fortunately, he does not seem to have 
done much mischief with the large sums sent to him from Berlin. 
Indeed, the elaborate Secret Service, on which our enemies spent 
over £5,000,000 in America alone, has, on the whole, done more 
harm to Germany than to the Allies. 


Last week, in writing about Ireland and quoting passages from 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Killaloe’s speech, we expressed our 
curiosity as to the nature of the Censorship in Ireland. We have 
learned since from the Times of Monday, and also from a corre 
spondent’s letter which we print elsowhere, that the Bishop's 
letter was prohibited by the Press Bureau in Dublin, and that, 
in spite of this prohibition, it was published by tho Freeman's 
Journal, Tho Press Bureau reported the matter to the Irish 
Government, which controls the Censorship, but so far as we have 
heard no measures have beon taken by the Executive to vindicate 
the authority of the Censorship. The Nationalist newspapers, 
in spite of this further omission by the Governmont to govern, 
are trying to earn credit for themselves among the malcontents 
by joining in the abuse of the Government as an engine of tyranny. 


The polemics still turn upon the death of Ashe, who died after 
forcible feeding in Mountjoy Prison. So far as we have read, 
the Nationalist and Sinn Fein newspapers are deliberately attempting 
to mix up two very different things—the death of a prisoner from 
forcible feeding, and the administration of the Defence of the 
Realm regulations. The regulations under the Defenco of the 
Realm Act have nothing whatever to do with Dublin Castle. It 
is not true that military officers “ mete out punishment for anything 
that Dublin Castle seos fit to label a political offence.’’ Military 
officers, of course, merely carry out the orders of*the G.O.C., who 
very naturally decided—how could he have decided otherwise ?— 
that no one must be allowed to preach sedition, wear an 
unauthorized uniform, or carry arms. Dublin Castle, we repeat. 
had nothing whatever to do with this decision. The unfortunate 
death of Ashe occurred after he had been handed over to the 
Prisons Board, which, we understand, is composed solely of 
Irishmen. The word “Castle” is flung about in Ireland in the 
most ridiculous manner conceivable. There is no such thing 
“Castle government” in the sense of there being a government 
of a type peculiar to itself and of some specially pernicious brand. 
“The Castle” is being blamed for the blunders or misfortunes 
(whichever they are) of ordinary officials—men very much like 
officials anywhere else—and in the present instance those officia!s 
all happen to be Irishmen. 
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We desire to add a few words of serious warning on the whole 
subject of the situation in Ireland. Our readers will probably bear 
witness that for many months we have refrained from mentioning 
[reland at all. It was understood that the Government desired to 
ereate a favourable atmosphere for the Irish Convention. We our- 
gelves remain of opinion that the Union is the least unjust form of 
government for Ireland, but, being by nature optimists, we have 
never excluded the possibility of a welcome miracle. No one would 
take a more intense pleasure in a political miracle in Ireland than we 
should. But it is necessary to say that while we are waiting to see 
whether this miracle can be performed, the expectation of such a 
result grows less and less with every distinct omission on the part 
of the Government to govern. We hope we are not so dull, or go 
unsuseeptible to a charming argument, as to be indifferent to all that 
is being continually said about riding the high-spirited Irish people 
on an easy snaffle. In the abstract we should be disposed to listen 
to this argument on its merits. But what people who criticize us for 
not listening to it now forget is that it has been already tried in the 
most complete manner and for a prolonged period in Ireland, and 
that it ended in the most disastrous, cruel, and bloody failure. 


THE SPE 





That was the outcome of Mr. Birrell’s go-as-you-y!ease régime in | 
| much more than the discouragement of the farmers and the infliction 


Ireland. If we can forgive and forget such things, »* »* because Mr, 


Birrell might conceivably be acquitted as a “‘ first offender.” But if | 


such things are allowed to happen again, there can be no plea of a 
first offence. The Government should remember that it is, after all, 
impossible to conciliate men whose cardinal principle is that they 
will never be conciliated. All the amiable talk about placating 
“unhappy Erin” breaks upon this rock. We cannot help thinking 
that a good many Americans who used to repeat the easy formulas 


about justice and consideration for Ireland must have had their eyes | 


opened since they came across the Atlantic. We read lately a para- 
graph in the newspapers about Sinn Feiners hissing “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner ” when it was played in a Dublin place of enter- 
tainment. 
thesympathy between Ireland and the United States is supposed to 
be traditional, and although two American naval officers were 
standing at attention all the time. It is said that the American 
national song was hissed even more violently than ‘‘ God Save the 
King.” We fancy that Americans who have quite genuinely and 
sincerely supposed that the Irish difficulty was summed up in 
phrases about ‘‘ doing the fair thing by Ireland”’ must begin to 
recognize now that the question is complicated by the hatred of the 
Sinn Feiners even for America, by a desire to restore the temporal 
power of the Pope, and by open applause of the Kaiser—all ideas 
which cannot be expected to please American opinion at the present 
moment. 


The British Proclamation forbidding exports to Holland and 
Seandinavia has followed President Wilson’s general prohibition 
of trade with neutrals, except under licence. The object is, of 
course, to prevent the Northern neutrals from continuing to supply 
Germany with food and raw materials. As America is their chief 
souree of supply for the foodstuffs and other necessaries which they 
must import, the neutrals cannot but agree in the long run to any 
terms that the President may impose. The economic blockade 
of Germany will then be as complete as it can be made at present. 
Those hasty critics who ask why we did not long ago prohibit 
exports to the neutrals forget that America was then the chief 
neutral Power, and was naturally jealous of her rights. With her 
help we can do many things that we could not do without her. 
Indeed, if we had from the outset ridden roughshod over the neutrals, 
regardless of consequences, we might have offended America so 
deeply that she would not have come to our assistance in the war. 


The French Food Minister, M. Long, gave the Chamber last week 
#2 aceount of the very serious deficiency in the food supplies of 
France. The harvest had, he said, been the worst known for half-a- 
ventury ; the yield of corn was less by a quarter than that of 1914, 


That gross discourtesy was openly committed although | 





and less by nearly a third than that of 1913. Bread would have to 

be rationed for the town dwellers, and the sugar allowance would | 
be reduced to one pound monthly per head. On the other hand, 
the meatless days would be abolished. M. Long stated that food- | 
stuffs would be purchased in co-operation with Great Britain through 
@ central agency in America, and that the whole French mercantile 
marine was under State control. It is highly important to remember | 
that our Allies, like ourselves—and in some ways to a greater extent 

than ourselves—are suffering from the universal food shortage The 

Wants of the countries ravaged by the enemy have also to be con- | 
sidered, if we are to estimate fully the need for strict economy, | 
uot only until the war is over, but also during the first few years 
of peace, | 


| with advantage to the people over whom he will rule.” 


CTATOR, Brel 





The Food Controller has authorized» bakers to use potatoes in 
making bread. They may mix not more than one pound of potatoes 
with every seven pounds of flour. The Food Controller recommends 
the dilution of the wheat flour with maize, which, the experts say, 
combines well with the potatoes. Country housewives will probably 
smile at the general discovery that the potato can be used in 
bread-making. Many of them have always mixed potatoes with 
their flour because they think that it improves the flavour of the 
loaf. Like M. Jourdain, who talked prose without knowing it, 
the rural housewife has been unconsciously practising in her kitchen 
the very latest precepts of food economy. 


We are extremely glad to be able to record that Lord Rhondda 
has made a concession to the farmers as to the maximum price of 
home-grown beef. It will be remembered that the price of meat, 
live-weight, was to be reduced to 603. a hundredweight next January, 
the fixed price for November and December of this year being 67s. 
Lord Rhondda has decided that the maximum price of 67s. shall 
remain in force till next July. Although this is not by any means 
all that the farmers desire, it will give them an opportunity to 
“get out” of undertakings which promised to involve them in a 
dead loss. Tho chief danger in the old arrangement was something 


on them of financial loss. We were threatened with a very serious 
reduction of the meat supplies of the nation. For naturally farmers 
who found that they were losing money day by day when they 
were fattening beasts disposed of those beasts as quickly as possible. 
Supplies were being rapidly depleted. Beasts in an inferior con- 
dition were being sold off to be scraped down as sausage-meat 
instead of being prepared for gale as good and nourishing food in 
the winter months. 


Sir Auckland Geddes said at Nottingham on Tuesday that, as 
Minister of National Service, he did not propose to drive any one, 
but rather to give a lead. He made no general appeal for men. 
*“ When I want men for a job,” he said, “I propose to say so, 
and to say what the job is, and what the terms are.’’ That, it 
seems to us, is plain common-sense. The general appeals made 
earlier in the year for men and women to whom there was no 
definite employment to offer were both wasteful and discouraging. 
Sir Auckland Geddes said that more men were required in the 
shipyards, the steelworks, and the aireraft industry. He will, 
we trust, be able to find them He warned the persons who employ 
many servants that the country cannot afford the waste of human 
power. He did not, he said, want to draw away the general servants 
from small middle-class homes, but to relieve households with 
more than three servants of their superfluity. Whether Sir Auck- 
land Geddes can induce women of that class to go is another question. 
He rebuked the ‘‘ great mass of young, quite healthy, middle-class 
femininity which is doing nothing really to help the war along.” 

In a letter to the Times of Monday the Bishop of Oxford said : 
“ The fundamental ground for the present demand for such Church 
reform as will give the Church freedom to manage its own affairs 
is the sense that the Church and nation are no longer identical.” 
Though we deplore the Bishop’s words, we are glad to have the 
case stated so plainly. Our own belief is that no Government can 
commit a more cardinal error than to separate the ideas of religion 
from the ideas of government; and we further believe that the 
Establishment can be defended only on the ground that the Chureh 
is co-extensive with the nation. We have not space to say more 
now, but if the Bishop of Oxford’s words are intended to be a 
challenge, we can assure him that they will be accepted as such. 


Hussein Kamel, the first modern Sultan of Egypt, died on 
Tuesday at the age of sixty-three. He was the second son of 
the Khedive Ismail, and was raised to the throne in December, 
1914, when his nephew, the Khedive Abbas II., was deposed for 
treason and Egypt was declared a British Protectorate. Lord 
Cromer described him in 1915 as “a distinguished member of the 
family of Mehemet Ali, who has for long honoured me with his 


| personal friendship, and whom I believe to possess all the qualifiea- 


tions necessary to fill the high office to which he has been called 
The late 
Sultan’s placid reign, though unhappily brief, has justified that 
verdict. He showed great personal bravery in face of two attempts 
to assassinate him, and he was popular with his subjects. 
Hussein Kamel is succeeded by his youngest brother, Prince 
Ahmed Fuad, who, like him, has always been a friend of our 


country. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April Sth 
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OF THE DAY. 


i 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN BASIS OF PEACE. 


I F we are convinced that with America’s help we shall win 

the war, we are equally certain that with her assistance, 
and on no other condition, shall we be able to maintain peace 
when the war has ended. A close understanding between Great 
Britain and America, long the dream of many sober peop!e in 
both countries, has at last been brought about by the force of 
circumstances. The British people and the American people are 
united, not by a written treaty of any kind but in a common 
purpose, to rid the world of Prussian militarism. Both peoples 
have always been more or less conscious that they share a whole 
set of historical and moral traditions which could not be 
destroyed by the thoughtlessness of politicians or the bickerings 
of newspapers. It is thus very easy for us to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with them in the war, for Englishmen cannot, and 
never could, regard Americans as foreigners, however large an 
influx of foreign blood there may have been into the great 
country where Englishmen were the first settlers. We are 
looking forward with confidence to the time when great 
American armies will fight side by side with our forces on the 
Western Front, and already America has given us invaluable 
help in ships, munitions, and money. What we want to 
emphasize now is the supreme importance of continuing these 
happy relations with America after the war, not merely for the 
sake of our own security, but for the sake of the world’s peace. 
We do not want a formal alliance. Dual Alliances and Triple 
Alliances were the devices of the old diplomacy to check by 
compacts between Governments.the restless ambitions of other 
Governments over whom public opinion had little or no control. 
In the new era which will dawn if, but only if, the war is fought 
out to a decision in fevour of liberty against despotism, peace 
will depend less on the statesman’s whim and more on the 
people's will. But there must be some solid nucleus for the 
organization of man’s pacific tendencies, and this we think can 
best be found, not in a League of Nations, but in an under- 
standing between Great Britain and America. Let it be borne 
in upon every citizen of these islands and of the Empire that 
the Americans are our friends with whom we cannot have any 
cause of quarrel. Let it be the guiding maxim of every British 
and Dominion Government that in no circumstances whatever 
must they fail to compromise any petty and passing difference 
that may arise between them and the Administration at 
Washington. Let it be the guiding instinet of every English 
writer to deal honestly and fairly with American problems as 
if they were our own. We do not doubt for a moment. the 
willingness of the American people to respond in the same 
spirit. Our aims end their aims are fundamentally the same. 
We all want liberty and peace—nothing more, but nothing less 
--and we have it in our power, if we co-operate, to attain and 
secure those ideals. Were the British and the American demo- 
cracles to make it clear to the world, after the war, that they 
were resolved to act on parallel Jines for the maintenance of 
peace, they would gain the support of all other democratic 
nations to such purpose that no Power would dare to challenge 
the verdict of humanity. 

We were reminded last week by Mr. Roosevelt’s disclosures 
concerning the Venezuelan affair of 1902 that our Foreign 
Office had not even then realized the supreme importance of 
preserving the friendship of America. The Germans had of 
course been shrewd enough to see that they could not hope 


TOPICS 


to dominate the world unless they sowed dissension between | 


America and Great Britain. It is instructive to look back on 
what they were trying to do in that critical year when the 
South African War ended, leaving us, as they thought, in a 
state of exhaustion. In the early spring the German Emperor 
sent his brother, Prince Henry, to America to cenciliate 
American opinion, which was becoming suspicious of German 
designs in China and elsewhere, and was at the same time more 
favourable to us than it had been for many years. We ven- 


tured at the time to suggest that Prince Henry had some ceeper | 


purpose than an exchange of civilities with the leading people 
of America, and thst he went to ask Mr. Roosevelt for some- 
thing that Germany wanted in the shape of commercial or 
territorial privileges. Our remark that ‘‘ the snapshots we 
should like to see would be those of the President and Mr. Hay 
just before and just after the Prince had made some political 
request ” drew from Mr. Hay, as we have already recorded, a 
luconi¢ note telling the editor of the Spectator that he was “a 
mind reader,” and events justified our expectation that Prince 
Henry would get nothing substantial by flattery from the 








by a direct approach to the American Government. the 
Germans then turned to Great Britain. They found an oppor. 
tunity in Venezucla, where both Governments had trumpery 
disputes with that arbitrary little Dictator, President Castro 
Germany suggested with en air of the greatest goodwill that 
the two countries might arrange the troublesome affairs more 
easily by joint action. The German Emperor himself came 
over to England on November 8th, ostensibly to shoot 
pheasants at Sandringham, very much as Prince Henry hed 
gone to America to pay compliments and review Volunteers, 
The Emperor's res! purpose wes to lure confiding Ministers inty 
the Venezuelan trap, and within three days he had succeeded, 
On November 11th, the day after he had met the Emperor at 
Sandringham, Lord Lansdowne informed our Minister in Berlin 
that Great Britain had agreed to act with Germany jy 
Venezuela, and had bound herself not to come to terms with 
President Castro until Germany also hed made a satisfactory 
agreement with him. The consequerices of this amazing 
blunder were soon apparent. British and German warships 
bombarded Venezuelan forts and seized Venezuelan shipping, 
and America at once took alarm. It seemed to the Americey 
public that, though the Germans were only acting as every one 
expected them to act towards a weaker people, we were depart- 
ing from our sober traditions, and were perilously near to 
violating the Monroe Doctrine, of which our own statesman 
Canning was the true author. Germany et once profited by 
the suspicion thus cast upon our good faith to renew her 
proposals at Washington, and vaguely but unmistakably 
suggested that she would like @ corcession after the Chinese 
model in Venezuela. Mr. Roosevelt hes told the world how 
he politely but firmly shelved the idea by threatening to send 
Admiral Dewey to Venezuelsn waters if Germany did not 
quickly come to terms with President Castro. Nothing was 
publicly known of the German threat, and the incident was 
soon forgotten. But if it had come to the public ear, there 
would have been in America an explosion of righteous wrath 
from which we should certainly have suffered fer more than 
Germany. Our Foreign Office was saved from the conse- 
quences of its blazing indiscretion by the firmness and wisdom 
of the American President. It is only one among debts of 
gratitude that we owe to Mr. Roosevelt, but this debt in 
particular should never have been incurred. The Foreiga 
Office had risked our friendship with America and our repute- 
tion as the upholders of a sane and honest foreign policy to 
gein a smile from the German Emperor and a few thousands 
from defaulting Venezuelans. 


The Foreign Office may like to inform the public concerning 
the inner history of that Venezuelan business, and other 
dubious intrigues in which Germany wes active for veers before 
the war. To the interesting revelations made of late by the 
State Department at Washington our extremely uncommuni- 
cative officials in Whitehall! might add 2 good dec|, if they eared 
todoso. They have at any rate no need to respect the suscep- 
tibilities of the enemy, and their own past mistakes would 
readily be forgiven them in return for some new light on 
Germen diplomacy in regard to South America, China, and the 
Near East. That, indeed, is precisely the kind of “secret 
diplomecy * which needs to be exposed as a warning to man- 
kind. However, the fects are known well enough in outline 
to enable the public to draw their own conclusions. The main 
purpose of Germany was, es we have said, to set America and 
Great Britain by the ears in the Western Hemisphere, just ©3 
she stirred up all the latent jealousies between us and the other 
Powers in Europe and the Near Eest. She failed ultimately in 
all her efforts, but she only failed in the case of America through 
the good sense of the Americen Government. Our statesmen 
had concentrated their attention on the affairs of Europe, and 
had not troubled to think out the still greater questions con- 
fronting them in America. That was the reason why Germany 
was able to entrap us into the mad Venezuelan edventure. Our 
Foreign Office had come to regard the Monroe Doctrine as an 
axiom, and did not trouble to understand Germany's view of 
it as a mere hypothesis which might be discarded at the dictate 
of events. This easygoing attitude is, we believe, no longer 
favoured in Whitehall. Our relations with America had, before 
the war, come to be regarded as a really important part of our 
diplomacy. We are not sure, however, that even yet the full 
significance of a thorough and cordial understanding with 
Ainerica is appreciated by the officials or by the average citizen, 
although America’s entry into the war has had a tremendous 
educational effect. For our part, we regard the continued ¢o- 
operation of the English-speaking peoples es absolutely vita! 
to the peace and progress of the world. To the maintenance of 
our friendship with America we should subordinate every 


shrewd men at Washington. Having failed to gain anything | development of foreign policy, however tempting its momentary 
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advantages might appear. With American assistence, the 
British Empire can preserve civilization from a repetition of 
the horrors of this wer. With American support, we may look 
forward to a lasting improvement in the relations between 
nations, and to a diminution of the blood-tax that has weighed 
so heavily on al Europe. The British and Americzn peoples, 
acting together, may do much to convert the dream of a | 
universal and lasting peace into a reality. There would be 
little hope of that if the two peoples, united in war, were to fall 
epert again when the war comes to an end. 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 


7 E desire to make a most earnest appeal to the Govern- 
W ment for a very careful consideration of the case of | 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst. We can well believe that the | 
Home Office, which controls Broadmoor Asylum, where 
Captain Colthurst is lodged, recognizes fully its duty in this 
matter ; but it cannot be emiss for us to meke it known that | 
the letters we have published with reference to Captzin 
(olthurst represent what we are convinced is a perturbed 
and anxious state of public opinion. We have not by eny 
means published all the letters we have received on the subject, 
and we feel sure that still more would have been written 
were it not that in a delicate end complicated case of this | 
kind people whose feelings have been deeply stirred neverthe- 
less shrink from expressing their thoughts for fear that their | 
words may not help the cause they have et heart. In the | 
existing circumstances, for instance, many people probably 
think thet it would be unwise for them to urge any 
particular course of action on the Government without 
first informing themselves whether whet they sey corre- | 
sponds with the wishes of Captain Colthurst’s friends and 
relations. 

The bare facts of Captain Colthurst’s case are in the | 
memory of every one. During the Dublin Rebellion at | 
Easter, 1916, he found himself in a terribly trying position : 
in command of an ill-assorted body of troops, under heavy | 
fire, responsible for the safety of his men, yet in the presence | 
of many who were lying about him dead or wounded, and cut 
off from communication ; and in these circumstances he took | 
upon himself (criminally, as one would have to say in the | 
ease of @ man in normal possession of his wits) to order the 
execution without trial of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, an Irishman | 
whom his men had taken prisoner, and whom he suspected 
of being a dangerous focus of rebellion. 

Captain Colthurst’s ect can be excused and forgiven on 
only one ground—the unbalanced state of mind in which | 
he has since been proved to have been at that time. On | 
this ground, and this ground alone, we most sincerely make 
our appeal. Most of those leaders of the rebellion who were | 
convicted on the clearest evidence not only of treason but of 
being accomplices in murder were released last Christmas. 
For these men no such excuse could be pleaded zs can be | 
pleaded on the clearest legal evidence for Captain Colthurst. 
They were in full possession of their reason. He admittedly 
was not. Several correspondents who have written to us 
have stated that Captain Colthurst has now completely 
recovered from the unbalenced mental- condition which 
accounted for his tragic conduct at Easter, 1916. We have 
no means of knowing what the medical reports of Brozdmoor 
may say of Captain Colthurst, but we cannot think that our | 
correspondents have mede these statements without good 
cause. If, therefore, Captain Colthurst has recovered from | 
the unhappy condition of mind which accounted for his 
deeds during the rebellion, he is surely not @ fit subject for | 
further detention emid the deplorable surroundings of Brogd- | 
noor Asylum. It may be said that there is no precedent for 
releasing a person from Broadmoor after such 2 compara- 
tively short term of confinement. In enswer to that we 
would say that there is no precedent for the confinement | 
ét Broadmoor of a person who wes suffering from shell-shock | 
ét the time when he committed his offence. We might also | 
«nswer that there is no precedent for the unconditional | 
release, after a still shorter term of imprisonment, of men | 
fonvicted of treason against the State and of open crime in | 
the streets. We appeal not only to clemency, but to a sense 
of fairness and justice. Of course, if the medical officers at 
Broadmoor declare that it is not yet sefe to relezse Captain | 
Colthurst, since he would be a danger either to others or to 
himself, we shall have nothing further to say for the present | 
® the subject. But our correspondents’ letters seem to us 
to dispose of that possibility. Even if our correspondents | 
have overstated their case, they appear to us to have proved 
that Captain Colthurst is, at all events. in such a fair w ay to 


| have fought for Great Britain for generations. 
| the family appeer in the battles of the Peninsular War, at 
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recovery that the day cannot be fer distant when it will be 
reasonable and sefe from every point of view to grant him his 
freedom. We think that now or then he ought to receive a 
“free pardon.” 

A bare summary of Captain Colthurst’s military record will 


| show how strong a claim he has on the magnanimous consider- 


ation of the Government and the whole nation. He is a 
member of a very well-known family of soldiers in Ireland who 
The names of 


Waterloo, in the Indian Mutiny, and in almost every campeign 
since then. In 1898 Captain Colthurst passed second out of 
Sendhurst and joined the Royal Irish Rifles. He served in the 
South African War during 1900, and in 1901 went to India. In 
India he studied Hindu and Persien, and won prizes for his 
efficiency in both lenguages. In 1904 he took part in the 


Tibet campaign in charge of a machine-gun, 2nd was mentioned 


in his battalion Orders for the excellent work he did in the field. 
He was also congratulated on the good cheracter and discipline 
of the men he commanded. In 1908 he returned to England 
and held a Lectureship of Musketry at Birmingham. In 1913 


| he quelified for the Staff College. Then came the present wer. 


Only a few days after the declaration of war by Great Britain 
Ceptein Colthurst went to France with the first Expeditionary 
Force, but, owing to exposure to artillery-fire at Mons, he 
suffered from shell-shock, and hed to be relieved from duty for 
2 couple of days. After only these two days’ rest— far too little 
—he returned to duty, and was present at the battles of Le 
Ceteou, the Marne, and the Aisne. At the Aisne on September 
15th, 1914, he was severely wounded in the region of the heart 
one of the bones of 
his erm was broken—end before he could be attended to he 
spent four days in a cattle-truck without any sling or other 
He was discharged from hospital in 
October, 1914, but owing to the shattered state of his nerves 
he was not allowed to return to active service. In July, 1915, 
he joined the 3rd Battalion of the Royal Irish Rifles, and he 
wes with that battalion when the Irish Rebellion broke out. 
Not many soldiers have a cleaner record of hard professional 
work and conscientious devotion to duty. 

It will be obvious to every one that an officer who was not 


allowed to return to the front owing to his nervous condition 


was not the man to take control with wisdom and judgment of 
any one of the extraordinary situations which developed here, 
there, and everywhere in Dublin during the rebellion. It was 


| sheer misfortune which brought Captain Colthurst into such e 
| position. We would go so far as to say that the emergencies in 


Dublin during the rebellion required a much swifter and 
sounder judgment, end a higher degree of self-possession, then 
are required even at the front. When he committed his 
offence Captain Colthurst was in a position of extreme persona! 


| responsibility as his commanding officer wes in hospitel. He 


had been on duty without sleep for two days and nights, had 
been continually shot at and sixteen of his men were killed 
and wounded, and, as we have said, he had been cut off during 
this time from all communication. Cen it be wondered at if 
under these conditions, when he wes a prey to the most con- 
flicting and elarming reports, his judgment betrayed him? In 
our opinion, he is a subject for the utmost leniency and indul- 
gence. He is a truly gallant and hard-working soldier, a 
patriotic servant of his country, who is the victim of pure 
misfortune. 

If, es we believe, Captain Colthurst is now in a normal state 
of mind, nothing could be more galling, nothing more injurious 
to his prospect of maintaining himself in a normal mental 
condition, than to suffer dey by day the sights and surroundings 
of Broadmoor Asylum. For our part, we feel that we cannot 
rest in the knowledge that an officer with so fine a record as his 
was up to the time of his misfortune is suffering in this manner, 
while men convicted of crimes committed without any excuse 
whatever ere enjoying their freedom in Ireland and employing 
thet freedom to the detriment of their country. We would 
venture to appeal not only to the Government but to those 
who mey be opposed to Captain Colthurst in politics. Surely 
this is a case in which humane feeling should drive all the pre- 
judices of politics entirely oat of men’s minds. We cannot help 
thinking that some of those Irishmen who are opposed on every 
single point to the cause which Captein Colthurst stood for in 
Dublin when he committed his offence will be chivelrously 
disposed to give their support to our appeal. Although we have 
in mind methods of procedure by which the Government might 
release Captain Colthurst without challenging any reasonable 
opinion in eny part of the country, or might alleviate his lot 
even if immediate release were considered undesirable, we 
shali not attempt to go into these matters. We wish only to 
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tate the case on the broadest possible grounds. We earnestly 
appeal to the Government to take the course of humanity, 
which will also be the course of justice. We cannot believe 
that such an appeal, if we are not misled as to the present 
mental condition of Captain Colthurst, will be made in vain. 
For we never felt more certain of anything than that if Captain 
Colthurst’s condition really warranted his release and he were 
kept much longer in Broadmoor Asylum, a stain would rest on 
the Government which could not easily be removed, and which 
the British people in time to come would look upon with sorrow 
and shame. 








A DECIMAL COINAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 


[ the course of the past summer the Institute of Bankers 

appointed a Committee to consider the question of 
decimalizing the present coinage of the United Kingdom. 
After due deliberation the Committee reported, and their 
Report has since received the approval of the Institute. This 
question, in view of other more immediately pressing issues, 
has hitherto been ignored by the general public, but the 
matter is one which ought now to be considered with a view 
to early legislation to take effect from the termination of the 
war. There has long been in this country a definite organi- 
zation for the promotion of decimal coinage as well as decimal 
weights and measures. It is known as the Decimal Association, 
is presided over by Lord Belhaven and Stenton, and includes 
among its Vice-Presidents many of the most prominent 
scientific and business men in the kingdom. The Institute 
of Bankers, we gather, acted quite independently of this 
Association, but their findings have in the main met with 
the approval of the latter body. Thus we are able to say 
that among those who have given special attention to the 
subject, and who from the banking and business point of 
of view are specially interested in it, there is practical agree- 
ment. 

The basis of this agreement is that the pound sterling, 
unchanged in weight or fineness, must continue to be the 
standard of value for the United Kingdom. The reasons for 
this decision are, in our judgment, overwhelming. London 
is the financial centre of the world. By far the larger part of 
all international financial transactions, whether they be 
buying or selling of goods or borrewing of money, are settled 
in all parts of the world by means of bills of exchange drawn 
upon London, and those bills are drawn in pounds sterling. 
herefore to alter the pound sterling would be very seriously 
to interfere with commercial arrangements which are immensely 
profitable to the United Kingdom. It may be added that 
merely from our own domestic point of view the advantages of 
retaining the pound sterling as a unit of value are very con- 
siderable. For generations all our reckonings and all our 
contracts have been made in pounds, and it would involve 
very great inconvenience to adopt any other unit. For this 
reason, we feel confident that there would be no popular 
support whatever for a proposal, apparently put forward by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, to make the shilling 
the unit of reckoning, while still keeping the — as a 
standard of value. We cannot imagine English people 
reckoning their incomes and other monetary transactions of 
any appreciable amount in shillings. 


Starting from this point, the line of action becomes fairly 
obvious. At present the pound sterling is divided into 20 
shillings, into 240 pence, and into 960 farthings. The Insti- 
tute of Bankers, backed by the Decimal Association, propose 
that the pound sterling should be divided into 10 florins 
and 1,000 new farthings, which they rightly suggest should be 
called mils. The mil would be four per cent. less in value 
than the existing farthing, and in the same way the two-mil 
piece and the four-mil piece would each be four per cent. 
less than the existing halfpenny and penny. Apart from 
these changes in the copper coinage, practically the whole 
of our existing coinage would continue unchanged. The 
sovereign and the half-sovereign would, as a primary condition 
of the whole proposal, remain absolutely unaltered. The 
fiorin would continue as it is, also the shilling (half-florin), 
and the sixpence (quarter-florin). The threepenny-piece, 
which has always been an inconvenient coin, would disappear 
without any one regretting its departure. The question of 
the half-crown is more difficult. This coin is undoubtedly 
very popular, but it has serious disadvantages. It is too 
near in value to the florin, with the result that the two are 
often confused, especially by foreigners. It also interrupts 
the ease of caleulawon, for it is not an even multiple either 
of the shilling or of the florin. Therefore we think the Institute 
of Bankers are quite right in suggesting the abolition of the 











half-crown and the establishment in its place of the 4s, Piece 
or double-florin. This coin would be approximately th, 
same in value as the American dollar, and the experience of 
more than a hundred million people in Canada and the United 
States proves that a coin of this value is extremely usefy) 
Some years ago, when the Government issued simultaneously 
both a 4s. piece and a 5s. piece, the public to a large extent 
boycotted both coins. On the whole, they were right at 
the time, for it was foolish to issue two new coins so neg 
in value. The same objection does not apply to a 4s, Piece 
issued alone, especially if it were made slightly less in weight 
than before. Indeed, in view of the present high price of 
silver, there is a great deal to be said for slightly redugi 
all our silver coins in weight so as to increase the profit which 
the Government derive from a silver coinage. As the silver 
coins are purely token coins, there is no reason why they 
should be maintained at any particular weight. It may be 
suggested that all our silver coins should in future be made 
to weigh a precise number of grams—the florin 10 grams, 
the dtable-Rorin 20, and the shilling 5. This would 
involve a reduction of about eleven per cent. on present 
weights. 


These changes in the silver coinage might be effected at 
once, without waiting for the further changes proposed by 
the Institute of Bankers, The only entirely new coin which 
the Institute of Bankers propose is a nickel coin representing 
10 mils, or roughly 24d. A coin of this value has long been 
in use in France and several other countries of the Latin 
Union, and is very popular. Being made of nickel, it would 
be of a handy size, thus avoiding the objection to the minute 
silver threepenny-piece. For convenience we set out in 
tabular form the scheme of coinage proposed by the Institute 
of Bankers :— 


CoINs. VALUB IN EQUIVALENT VALUE Ix 
‘ Mins PRESENT CURRENCY. 
GOLD oR Sovereign 1,000 .. 1°000 .. Sovereign 
NoTEs { Half-sovereign 500 .. °500 .. Half-sovereign 
Double-Florin 200 .. +200 .. Two Floring 
Dew. o6. «4 100 .. +100 .. Florin 
SILVER Half - Florin’ or 
| Shilling .. .. 50 .. -*050 .. Shilling 
Quarter-Florin .. 25 .. °025 .. Sixpence 
NicKeL .. 10-Mil Piece 10 .. ‘O10 .. 2°4 pence 
4-Mil Piece... .. 4 .. ‘004 .. *96 pence 
BRONZE 2-Mil Piece .. 2.. ‘002 .. °48 pence 
Mil Piece 1 ‘001 .. *24 pence 


The most serious point of controversy that is likely to arise 
is with regard to the slight alteration in the value of the 
penny. Hitherto, as the Decimal Association point out in 
a well-reasoned circular, all proposals to decimalize our 
coinage have tripped over this stumbling-block ; but the 
changes in the conventional values of the penny and the half 
penny by the war have been so great that the four per cent. 
change now under consideration may be altogether dis- 
regarded. There is, however, much to be said for the proposal 
of the Decimal Association that, in addition to the coins 
proposed by the Institute of Bakers, there should be a nickel 
coin of the value of 5 mils, equal to 1°2 pence. This would 
render easier the readjustment of prices by giving a choice 
between a copper coin four per cent. less than the old penny 
and a nickel coin twenty per cent. more. 


So much for the coinage question looked at by itself. As 
to the advantages of decimalization there is very little dispute. 
Even if decimalization were confined to coinage, as is the case 
in the United States, it would permit of a very considerable 
saving of time in account-keepimg. But the final argument 
for the introduction of decimal coinage is that until that step 
has been taken the general introduction of the metric system 
of weights and measures is impossible. This is the larger an¢ 
more important reform. On commercial grounds, it is of the 
utmost importance that the metric system Should be introduced 
into this country, and the metric system is essentially decimal. 
Already we have moved a considerable way towards adopting 
metrical measures, especially in such comparatively new 
industries as the motor industry. But they cannot be un- 
versally adopted for commercial purposes until by means 0! 
a decimal currency prices can be adapted to decimal weights 
and measures. This point, it is important to note, has beer 
urged by Colonial Conferences dealing with the question 0 
metric weights and measures. Several resolutions have been 
passed in favour of the adoption of the metric system for the 
British Empire, but it has more than once been pointed out 
that the general introduction of the metric system is Impos- 
sible until coinage has been placed on a decimal! basis, and that 
the decimalization of British coinage is a reform in which the 


United Kingdom must lead the way. 
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MORE BEER. 
THEN the Cabinet decided before the summer to 
increase the permitted barrelage of beer by 33) per 
cent. we ventured upon a prophecy. We said that although 
the Government spoke of the increase of barrelage as intended 
colely for the thirsty months, in which would occur the hay 
harvest and the corn harvest, an excuse would be found in 
the autumn for continuing the increased amount. We 
suggested that British weather would probably pursue a 
pabit it has acquired in recent years of giving us a very warm 
October. Our prophecy has turned out to be perfectly 
correct except in one respect. The month of October so far, 
instead of being unusually warm, has been unusually cold. 
But that has made no difference to the Government. They 
pave fulfilled our prophecy without having to make use of 
the excuse. Their decision is that the increased barrelage 
of 334 per cent. shall be continued during the present 
quarter. 

Thus the furious farce goes on. On a previous occasion we 
likened the conduct of the Government to that of the old- 
fashioned type of play in which all the characters were under 
a solemn pledge not to mention a particular name or word. 


The humour of the situations consisted in the attempts of | ; 
| sugar in the form of beer. 


everybody to avoid the word in almost impossibly trying 
dreumstances. The characters steer round the word with 
comparative ease in the opening scenes, but the difficulties 


become deeper and deeper, and of course when the comic | : 
| far as possible. 


wan has bawled out the word urbi et orbe you discover that 
the only person within earshot was mercifully stone-deaf. 
The Government are playing at this game with a skill which 
we cannot remember to have seen matched on the stage. 
They urge us upon every platform, through every newspaper, 
and in innumerable publications to exercise economy, and to 
save every ounce of food we can do without, if we want to 
make sure of beating the Germans, but the word “ beer” or 
“alcohol” is never mentioned. We are told to economize 
in meat, in milk, in cheese, in butter, in bacon, in sausages, 
in dog-biscuit, in petrol, and in hundreds of other things, but 
one word is always missing. About beer or alcohol there is 
a complete and most successful conspiracy of silence. 

During the last few days the warnings to the nation about 
economy have become more urgent than ever. We are 
evidently being prepared for more drastic regulations all 
along the line. We have stated over and over again our 
strong conviction that it is almost hopeless for the Government 
to appeal to the country with an appearance of sincerity when 
they themselves not only tolerate but encourage a widespread 
waste of food. For this is what the brewing of beer means. 
It consumes barley, and it also consumes sugar. It does this 
at a time when sugar is short in every household in the land, 
and housewives are being urged to cut down their consumption 
of bread to the last possible crumb. We do not write as tee- 
totalers. We have no idea of condemning beer as a drink. 
All we say is that the brewing of beer automatically carries 
its own condemnation in such times as these on the terms 
which the Government themselves have stated. There is no 
food to waste, yet food is being wasted in the form of beer. 
It may not be generally known, and we fancy it may not 
easily be believed by persons who have not ascertained the 
facts for themselves, that maltsters are among those who are 
allowed to buy barley at 5s. 3d. a quarter over the standard 
rate. In practice this means that when a miller goes to market 
to buy barley he often finds that a maltster is able to outbid 
him and buy the finest grades of barley for malting. Of 
course, it will be said that, as maltsters and brewers are 
allowed to use only fixed quantities of barley, the millers have 
nO grievance, their wants being provided for under a far- 
seeing Government scheme. We beg to say, however, that 
they have a very distinct grievance, for we hear of mills 
which are either running short of material or shutting down 
because they cannot obtain the necessary cereals ioe the 
purpose of mixing their flour according to the official 
prescription. 

Several times we have formulated a policy of “ Prohibition 
during the War,” and “ the elimination of private profit ’’—that 
18 to say, State ownership of the drink traffic—after the war. 
We have been told, of course, that the working man would 
uot stand complete deprivation of his beer, and that there 
would be a revolution. In our opinion, no proper appeal has 
ever been made to working men, and we persist in the belief 
that the working man would never be so ugly a customer to 
deal with as when he found himself and his children running 
short. of bread. He would forgive no Government which brought 


him into that position, and we can onl y hope that the Govern- 
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ment may never reach the point of discovering this very simple 
fact. We confess, however, that the Government have played 
their farce so well, and have now become so extremely skilled 
owing to their long practice in their parts—there is not @ bit 
of “ business’ which is beyond their scope or their imagi- 
nation—that we have not much hope that the larger, more 
daring, and more idealistic policy of Prohibition during the 
War, in the greatest cause men ever fought for, is now possible. 
It is not of much use to harp upon a policy which probably 
cannot now be brought off, while there are many other causes 
upon which thought and labour are actually profitable. 
Moreover, we do not want our readers to visit upon us the 
rewards of “ virtue excessively indulged,” and metaphorically 
to write the name of the Spectator, like that of Aristides, upon 
an oyster-shell. Nevertheless let us make one suggestion 
that seems to us to be practical. Why should the drinker of 
beer have a position of peculiar privilege? Why should not 
an appeal be made to him to ration himself ? Such an appeal 
is made to every one who consumes food. Why then not to 
the man who consumes food in the form of drink? For it 
must be remembered that in consuming food as drink he is 
actually consuming a double portion of food; he eats the 
same amount of meat, bread, sugar, and other things as an 
ordinary person, and in addition he consumes barley and 
Beer-drinking is a non-nourishing 
form of food-consumption, and surely the man who consumes 
food in this wasteful form should be the first to have an appea! 
made to him and be put upon his honour to ration himself as 
At present we have the absurd position that 
if you like to consume cereals in this non-nourishing form 
you are allowed to have as much of them as you please. 
Nobody makes any appeal to you whatever. You can go 
ahead so long as your money lasts and the public-houses do 
not run dry. If, on the other hand, you consume cereals in 
the form of food, the greatest possible pressure is put upon 
you to stint yourself. 

We ask the Government at least to remind the beer-drinker 
that he is getting a double ration, and that it is ‘‘ up to him ”’ 
to consume less bread than other people. If he wanted to 
be strictly fair to the rest of the community, he would eat 
bread only in minute quantities. Such an appeal as this 
to the beer-drinker from Lord Rhondda or Sir Arthur Yapp 
might not of course have very much effect at the moment—as 
a matter of fact, we do not suppose it would—but it would 
at least peg out a claim for future consideration of the question. 
Some people would be given an uneasy conscience, and a 
foundation would be laid for subsequent action. If the 
war goes on very much longer, further action will undoubtedly 
have to be taken, and it is just as well to prepare the way 
while there is yet time. Will not the Government mention the 
mysterious word in the last act but one, instead of at the 
culminating moment when the curtain rings down / 





MINISTERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 


TF\HOUGH we touched on the matter last week, 

feel we must return to the splendid gift made to the 
nation by Sir Arthur and Lady Lee. It is the most far- 
seeing and imaginative political henefaction of our time. For 
once we see rich people doing something on the grand scale, 
something worthy of what Aristotle called “the magnificent 
man.” Sir Arthur and Lady Lee are doing their country 
almost as good a turn as the men who are “going over 
the top” or hurling bombs into German trenches. That is 
the highest praise which can be given to any one just now, 
but the donors of Chequers deserve it. 

The Spectator may claim to be especially moved by this 
notable public act, because it works in with a scheme which 
we have urged again and again in these columns, though 
so far without much response. Let us make the connexion 
between our proposal and the Chequers gift a little clearer. 
Any rich man can throw his money about, but the 
striking thing about the gift of Sir Arthur and Lady Lee 
is that their action is based upon clear and wise thinking 
in regard to the future position of the holder of the great 
office of Prime Minister. They realized that if the Prime 
Minister is to do the best work of which he is capable, he must 
be placed as far as possible in a situation in which his physical 
surroundings will make for efficiency. !He ought, whether 
rich or poor, to have his “ Sabine farm ” to retire to—a place 
where he can not merely rest, but think out in peace and quiet 
the problems which beset a statesman. In old days, and when 
Prime Ministers were usually drawn from the richer classes, 
the head of the Executive was almost certain to have such a 
country place of his own. Now, however, to our good fortune 


we 
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as we believe, we are going to see an epoch in which the chances 
will be egainst the Prime Minister possessing a country 
house of any kind, or at eny rate one adequate to the position 
of the head of the Administration. And yet the hard- 
worked statesman must have the possibility of doing a 
good deal of his work out of London. But the lest thing 
which one desires for him is that he should be dependent 
upon the hospitality of the stray millionaire. That suits 
neither the repute nor the convenience of our public life. 
The Prime Minister should have a place of his own, and a 
place, moreover, of sufficient size to make it easy for 
him to entertain those distinguished guests, whether foreigners 
or his own countrymen, with whom he wishes to con- 
sult in private. Chequers, when the scheme has come into full 
operation, will provide the Prime Minister with exactly 
what is required. The house is big, but not too hig, and, 
owing to the eare and skill with which the scheme hes been 
worked out, it can never prove 2 white elephant to the Prime 
Minister. The generous endowment of money and lend will 


temporary occupier. It will be no more embarrassing to 
him financially than a fine suite of rooms in a public 
office. 

But though Sir Arthur and Lady Lee have done so much 
to give health, rest, and a consequently increased efficiency, 
to the Prime Minister of the future, there is something more 
to be accomplished. A Prime Minister practically without 
private means, such as a Labour Prime Minister might very 
well be, wants not merely an adequate residence in London 
end ahouse inthe country. He wants also to be given a sense 
of security forthefuture. Let a man beas great 2 hero as he 
will, and let his habits and desires be never so simple, he is 
bound to be worried by the sense of financial insecurity 
—by the thought thet he has placed himself end his 
family for four or five years in a position of greet 
dignity and great responsibility, but one in which it 
is clmost impossible for a man to save, or st any 
‘ate to save without the chatge of avarice being brought 
against him. No matter how plain a man’s mode of life may 
be, we defy any one with a wife and family to be Prime 
Minister of this country, even for a fairly long term of 


office, and vet save during that term sufficient money to 
provide for the period when he will be out of office. Therefore, 
in order to make good the Lee bequest, the nation, if it is 


wise, will give permanent financial security to the Prime 
Minister. It can do so by adopting that system of “ half- 
pey for Cabinet Ministers out of office” which we have often 
urged in these columns. We want to “ establish ” our Prime 





| advantages far greater than those of finance. 
| of this arrangement would be that the Cabinet Minister, especial 


will grow up in a social association which it is impossible to prevent 
between those who wield great political power and authority ;; 
the State and those who are rich. We are not thinking of ordina : 
corruption in the erudest and most vulgar sense, or of matias 
passing,*but of that subtle influence which makes it very difficult 
for aman with £1,000 a year, a large family, debts, and NO prospect 
to stand up to tho man of £30,000 a year, let alone of 
£100,000. . . . And here we may once more urge what we have urge, 
before on several occasions—we fear to deaf ears—that the whole 
system of Cabinet salaries ought to be revised, and that in order 
to give Ministers that security which is absolutely essential to good 
government there should be a retiring allowance of half their pay 
for all Cabinet Ministers who have held office for more than tw 
years. We put the duties and obligations of Cabinet office, both 
from the point of view of the oflice-holder and of the nation, very 
high indeed. In our opinion, it is a sacred trust, and as such i 
must be treated. Any man, then, who has been found worthy tg 
serve his country as a Cabinet Minister ought to be regarded as q 
man set apart for public service—a person to be treated with 
generosity and distinction. He ought, therefore, when in tho 
active or the potential service of the nation, to receive payment 
which would give him security. Whilst he was a Cabinet Minister 
he should, we hold, never have a salary of less than £4,000 a year, 


Poe - : ; and when out of office—when not actively engaged in administering 
maintain it in such a state that it will cost nothing to the | 8 


the affairs of the nation, but waiting, under our system, for the 
possibility of another call for such service—we would give him 
half-pay ; 7.e., £2,000 a year. It would not, however, be reason. 
able to make such posts and such salaries unlimited in number, 
and we would thereforo enact that the members of the Cabinot 
should never number more than twelve, a limit which would carry 
The first pele 
if, as we should like to see, he had in addition an official sesideanh 
furnished, warmed, and lighted, would have a salary which even 
in these days would place him well above the line of narrow circum. 


| stances, more particularly as he would not be forced to save against 


the time when he would be out of office. The knowledge that 
he would never come down to absolute poverty, and have to look 


, out in a hurry for some way of making an income by which to 


support his wife and family, which is literally what must happen 
to many Cabinet Ministers in existing circumstances, would be an 
enormous gain. (It is not pleasant to write in this way, but every. 
body knows that there are a certain number of Cabinet Ministers 


| now in office who have given up lucrative professions in order to 


serve the State, and who when they go out of office must either 


| suffer the degradation of having to pick up a living as company 
' directors, or must live by their pens, and become what we hope 
| we shall not be thought brutal for describing as glorified publishers’ 


hacks.) The knowledge that he would retire on half-pay would 
give a man a sense of security that nothing else would give. Another 
advantage of the system would be that, if men who had once reached 
the rank of Cabinet Ministers were not merely thrown out to sink 
or swim in the ocean of the national life, but were kept on a waiting- 


| list at half-pay, Ministers in office could without any hesitation 


ask their opponents to do a great deal of that unpaid non-partisan 
work which can be so usefully done by ex-administrators. There 
are always Committees, Royal Commissions, and inquiring bodies 


| who want Chairmen, and it is very often of the utmost importance 
| that these Chairmen should know the way in which the machine 


Ministers of the future not only physically but mentelly | 


and morally. The man who has once been Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom ought to feel that as long as he lives 


State. It cannot be good that the Prime Minister should be 


forced by circumstances to be always looking over his shoulder | 


as it were, and wondering whet is going to happen pecuniaiily 
to him and to his fanuly when the Ministry goes out of 
office. He ought to feel that he can then not merely 


‘ ; P ‘ ‘ | salary 
he will have sufficient to keep him as a high personage in the | : 


works, and should, in effect, be ex-Cahbinct Ministers. 

Though personally we should like to see a salary of £5,000 a 
year for Cabinet Ministers, with half-pay when out of office, 
we suggest as a compromise that £4,000 should be the regular 
and £2,000 the half-pay, provided that the Cabinet 
Minister placed on half-pay should have held office for a 
period of not less than two years. Next, we would make 
the Prime Minister's salary, as is only reasonable, £5,000 a year. 
In addition to this, we would allow those Cabinet Ministers 


| who, as representatives of the nation in certain great Departments, 


rest, but can take up the work of Opposition—i.e., of | 


criticism, and of working out new plans for national 
emelioration, undeterred by the necessity ef earning his 
daily bread. 

The case of the Prime Minister is the strongest, but we would 
epply the system to all Cabinet Ministers, using thet term, 


not in its old sense of one of a body of twenty, but one of 2 small | 


Council of, say, ten or twelve at the most who are the real 


rulers of the State, and many of whom may properly be | 


regarded as Prime Ministers in the making. 
Coalition was formed in 1915 we strongly appealed to that 


When the first: | 


are bound to do a good deal of official entertaining, to draw for such 
entertaining an allowance of £1,000 a year. Those who would 
be entitled to this allowance would naturally be the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Secretary, the Secretaries of State for War, the Colonies, 
and India, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Home Secretary. All those officials should, in our opinion, 
be offered an official house, furnished, warmed, and lighted, free 
of charge, in order that their official entertainments might have & 
setting worthy of the nation.” 


We once more ask the House of Commons to consider these 
arguments, and to meke the Lee gift the occasion for acting 
wisely and generously, not only towards the Prime Minister, 
but towards our statesmen as @ whole. We are well aware 


' that it would be a rather difficult and invidious task for the 


Government to take advantage of a mixed Ministry to | 


set Cabinet salaries on a sound foundetion. Here are the 


words we then employed :— 


“ Cabinet Ministers hold the fate of the nation and of each one 
of us in their hands, and it would therefore be madness not to 
give them every. opportunity to discharge their high offices with 
quiet minds, unworried by those economic troubles which, say 
what we like, must, even with the most virtuous, be attached to 
narrow means, and still more without those temptations to betray 


present Prime Minister, or indeed for any Cabinet Minister, 
to propose our scheme. But why should it not be proposed 
and supported by privete Members of weight in the House 
of Commons? If this opportunity were taken to put the 
matter on a sound besis—i.e., to found a scheme allowing 
half-pay when out of office to all men who had held high 
Cabinet rank—the benefit to the nation would be enormously 


| great. We should not only have treated our rulers fairly, 


the public trust which, the more prominent a man is and the more | 
powerful, necessarily become the more intense. Again, we want | 


our rulers as far as possible to be economically beyond the reach of 


that intangible dominance which is exerted by the very rich man | 


over the man who is in narrow circumstances—that is, troubled 
for money. 
salary of a bank clerk is a hero, he can mix with millionaires and 
men of great possessions on equal terms and not be affected by 
the fact that at every turn his action is limited by want of money. 
But even if we expect such heroism in him, can we expect it in his 
fumnily ? If we cannot, that dominance of which we have spoken 


It may well be that if your Cabinet Minister with the | 


but we should have given our Executive strength and solidity. 
We should also have done something, nay, a very great deal, 
to lessen the handicap which now tells so heavily against 
the poor man in politics. 

We have a postscript to add. It is a particulerly pleasant 
thought that Lady Lee is by birth a woman of New England. 
The gift is thus brought within that happy alliance of race 
and bleod which is to be consummated in the trenches of the 
Western Front. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


UNREST. 


rE appointment of Commissions to investigate the causes | 
| of industrial unrest was one of the wisest steps taken by any 
Government in dealing with labour preblems during the present | 
generation. The very serious mistake had been made hitherto of 

attempting to solve labour troubles without first arriving at any | 
understanding of their real nature. Probably the main reason for 
this has been the difficulty of reaching such an understanding, for | 
this can only be done by gaining the most intimate knowledge of | 
the conditions, circumstances, and general environment of the 

classes of labour in which these symptoms of unrest are most | 
obvious. Clearly enough, such knowledge exists, but in by far the 

great majority of cases it is inarticulate. Truc, we have a small 

host of Labour leaders, Trade Union officials, members of Trades 

Councils, and so on, but it by no means follows that such men, 

able as many of them undoubtedly are, have the faculty of insight | 
into the true meaning of all the factors which go to the making of | 
the problem. Though these officials have in many cases themselves 
experienced the routine of bench or forge or mill or foundry, they 
have left these things so far behind them, and have become so 
moulded to the environment of office, committec-room, public 
platform, or House of Commons bench, that they are often only a | 
shade better fitted to understand the matter than the professional | 


politician. 

It must be realized by all who are seeking to deal with this problem | 
that present-day industrial unrest is given rise to by and under | 
conditions which are absolutely unique in history, and only those 
who are actually undergoing the experience of these conditions | 
can grasp their meaning. Most men with some degree of | 
education and a measure of the faculty of organization can evolve | 
and discuss ¢chemes for improving the relationship between Labour 
and Capital, Labour and the State, systems of division of profits, | 
of co-partnership, of the minimum wage and bonuses on production, 
and digeover how much any or all of these schemes, in so faras they 
have been put into practice, have helped to elucidate the older 
problems of labour. But the discussion of these things at the | 
present time is often an actual hindrance to the discovery of those | 
unique factors due to present-day conditions which undoubtedly 
are the most serious in their effect. And one cannot but feel 
that the Commissions might have gone a little further and deeper 
into these factors than is implied in the conclusions recently | 
published if they had been able to obtain a fuller insight into the 
life of the average worker. 

The causes of present industrial unrest are not entirely to be 
found in “food profiteering,” “ distrust of Government promises | 
as to dilution,” “restriction of brewing,” &c., &c. These things | 
of course are involved, but are only part of the problem. The | 
average workman’s wife is far more anxious and concerned about 
food prices than the workman himself. It is mainly the onthusi- 
astic Trade Unionist who ieads agitations about dilution or the | 
iniquities of the Ministry of Munitions, and, as the Commissioners 
themsclves submit, it is only in certain areas where any serious | 
discussion of brewing restrictions has taken place. No; the | 
problem as a whole is very much greater than is implied in any of | 
these considerations. It is really a psychological problem, and one 
which by its peculiar nature does not concern Labour leaders, | 
Trade Union officials, or even shop stewards, but the average work- | 
man in the foundry, the engineer's shop, or the mill. | Let me attempt | 
4 picture of this man’s life under present conditions. 

Take the foundryman. In pre-war days he was engaged in general | 
trade. Castings wero not ordered by the tens or hundreds of | 
thousands, but most probably by the score. ‘They were not of 
one rigid pattern, but of a variety adapted to the innumerable 
requirements of the arts of peace in luxuries or neceszaries. Periods | 
of pressure came when hours were long and overtime must bo made, | 
but rarely did these last, and they were followed by the usual | 
“slack time” when “ days off” were common, and in any event 
the week-end brought its opportunity for the fishing excursion 
or the weekly football match. Contrast this with the position of 
this same foundryman to-day in the great munition contres. His 
orders are no longer for small quantities, but usually for tens and 
hundreds of thousands, not rarely millions. There is no variety 
His work is most rigidly standardized. Day after day, weok 
after week, month after month, he is turning out exactly the same 
tasting—no change, no cessation, unless it is the constant attempt 
of the foreman or works manager to obtain a few extra hundreds 
in daily or weekly output. So colossal is the demand that numbers 
and quantities have lost their meaning, and there is an end to all 
the old-time interest in completing an order and secing a job finished. 
in hundreds of such workshops there is absolutely nothing to look 





| mood to listen whea the shop steward agitates for a strike ? 


| of war. 


| world’s life. 


forward to but the same pattern, the same specification, the sam> 
article, day after day, and every atom of interest that may once 
have beon felt in the particular production has long vanished. 
Nothing remains but an endless monotony. The foreman and his 


| team of men enter their shop at the beginning of the shift to handle 


the same moulds, carry the same weights, use the same tools, se2 
the same objects, do everything indeed they did yesterday, the 
day before, the day before that, as far back as they care to remember, 
and to-morrow, and the day after, they must do the same thing, 
apparently ad infinitum. 

Take the engineer, and the picture in broad outline is almost 
ideatical. Before the war he saw the products of his lathe or his 
fitting bench going into every avenue of the many-sided demands 
of modern civilization. The biggest order imaginable would be ia 
his hands at most a few weoks. Something new could constantly 
be looked forward to, and if he had the smallest real interest in his 
trade and the cleverness of his handiwork his interest was never 
allowe:l to flag. What are this same average engineer's conditions 
to-day ? Most probably the oversight of half-a-dozen or mor» 
automatic lathes, drawing at one stage or another small arms o1 
quickfiring cartridges or turning H.E. shells. Not a few by way 
of a change, but alternately the same thing to the same thousandth 


| part of an inch, occupying the same fraction of a second of time, 


making the same monotonous sound—the only possibility of even a 
momentary change the breaking of a belt or the extrication of a 


faulty tool. 


Is it any wonder that the dreary, deadly monotony of it all 
causes unrest ? Is it any wonder that this average man is in the 
How 
many members of the House of Commons, or cven of the Labour 
Cominissions, could endure it ? 
three years. 


And this has been going on for over 
There are hundreds, one might truthfully say thousands, 
of workmen in the foundry and enginesring shops of England who 
deserve as full a recognition of endurance as the men who win 
Military Crosses and even V.C.’s in the excitement and vicissitudes 
Further, in hundreds, or rather thousands, of cases these 
average men have no opportunity whatever of acquiring what is 
after all the highest satisfaction that labour can give—namoly, the 
satisfaction of a piece of finished work ready for its purpose in the 
They are everlastingly doing one part of a job, often 
enough they have not the slightest idea of where and how their par- 
ticular part is to fit into the next man’s part. For example: A’s 
share is to cast or machine, as the cage may be, a screw; he is given 
his pattern, his material, his tools, and his gauges. B’s share is to 
provide a fitting for this screw, and he in turn has his pattern and 
material, tools and gauges. But far too often neither A nor B has 
the opportunity of seeing the screw and its fitting meet, and even if 
he did there would still be the sense of incompleteness, for both are 
simply two of a greater or lesser number of other parts which ulti- 
mately make the whole. Could even the old prison treadmill be 
more monotonous ? 


Let it be at once admitted that all this sectionalizing and 
standardization is necessary if the enormous outputs of munitions 


which modern warfare demands are to be supplied. It is yet 
equally necessary that the real hardships it imposes shall be realized 
by those in authority, for it is this more than probably any other 
single factor that is at the root of the trr st of skilled and semi- 
skilled labour. 

What thon may be suggested as a remedy ? It is obvious that so 
long as the war lasts such conditions must continue, and any 
remedy proposed can at best be only a palliative. Much, however, 
can be done if the difficulty is thoroughly realized. Here are a fow 
suggestions which to some extent at least are practicable: (1) The 
formation in each munition centre of a small committee of men of 
oducation and with a knowledge of human nature whose businoss it 
shall be to study this particular part of the labour unrest problem. 
(2) That such committee in consultation with employers arrange for 
periodical breaks or rest poriods for each man who is engaged in suc's 
routine work as described above. (3) That arrangements be made 
by this committee to occupy these rest periods by an entire change of 
occupation. (4) That in addition to providing change of occupation 
the committee should arrange wherever practicable for such men to 


| see all the processes of which their particular ons forms a part. 


Obviously a scheme of this kind demands the exerciso of con- 
siderable tact and judgment, and would probably be only partially 
successful. The very fact, however, that it was the business of a 
group of mon to study the problem would be a distinct gain, and 
there exists in every contre of population a class of mon who havo 
at present the time and opportunity to devote to such work. It is 
common knowledge that out of the hundreds of offers made to the 
National Service Department (in its first phase) by the clergy and 
ministers of all religious denominations in this country very fow 
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indeed were accepted. These men for the most part are eager 
to put themselves at the disposal of the nation. They have educa- 
tion, and in many eases the ability to organize. They are, or ought 
to be, students of psychology and human nature. They would 
quickly acquire the general knowledge necessary to supervise such 
a scheme as outlined in para. 4. , 

It is already recognized by the Government that rest periods have 
advantages not only in moral but material directions, and have 
resulted in increased outputs and higher efficiency. There is no 
doubt whatever that any effort is worth while which results in 
making any piece of work more inteliigont and intelligible. 

It is most difficult either to obtain or keep any high standard of 
quality of workmanship in cases whore there is little or no under- 
standing of the subsequent and ultimate purpose or place of such 
work in a completely finished product of industry. But above ail, 
as a great State with a great place in the world’s future, we must 
conserve our greatest asset—viz., the skillod and semi-skilled worker 
of our factories. We are an industrial people. Our wealth and 
future prosperity depend entirely on our industrial efficiency. There 
is very grave danger at this time that we shall lose sight of the im- 
portance of the average “ man in the works.” Our industrial leaders 
are second to none in the world, either in brains or executive ability. 
We are rich in ideas and resourcefulness, but ideas must be put into 
exceution, inventions produced, and on the five or six millions of 
average workers do these depend. Every effort, however small, there- 
fore, which quickens their interest and leads to a wider vision of the 
essential worth of work will be abundantly repaid in the future of 
our country. Thousands of our factory workers to-day are working 
under conditions of monotony which have no parallel in history. 
And it is this that is keeping the labour nerve “on edge,” so that 
on the least provocation disaster threatens. ARTIFPX. 





A HOLIDAY IN THE HIGHLANDS IN AUGUST, 1917. 

[ N normal times the mention of an August holiday in the High- 

lands brings to our minds visions of station platforms crowded 
with eager sportsmen, dogs and guns. But no such sportsmen are 
amongst the crowd who stand waiting for the Scotch express. Yet 
these too are holiday folk. How come they to be going holiday- 
making in war time ? 

Most people are working at high pressure in these days, and tired 
workers must have some rest if they are to “ carry on.” The best 
sort of rest is often to be had from changes of occupation, and so a 
party of forty Yorkshire women and girls, teachers, students, and 
others engaged in sedentary occupations, are going fruit-picking in 
Seotland. The raspberry crop is in its prime, and unless the berries 
are gathered quickly, much of the fruit will fall and be lost. The 
usual supply of berry-pickers is not available. Many women are 
working on munitions and in other industries, and this party of 
holiday workers is going to replace them, and to spend part of a hard- 
earned rest time helping to secure this valuable food supply. To 
those of the party whose lives are spent in crowded cities, where even 
in leisure momenfs they are confronted with problems that need 
solving and wrongs that need righting, the change is indeed a 
welcome one. Out in the open air, among the silent hills, beside the 
mountain streams, big worries grow smaller, small ones disappear, 
and weary minds rest while busy fingers work. 

As we wait at the station for the midnight train the air seems full 
of expectation. The young ones are all excitement and anxious to 
be off. Some have never travelled by night before, others have never 
been north of the Tweed. The older ones are wondering if they 
are very foolish to embark on such an adventure in an unknown 
land, among strange conditions and unfamiliar surroundings. An 


expectant hush falls on all as the North express thunders out of the | 


darkness into the station, snorting like some monstrous war-horse. 
“Can we all get seats together ?’’—‘* Where is my luggage ?””— 
“Shall we recognize one another if we get parted ?’’—** Fortunately 
our leader wears the agricultural war worker’s armlet, so we shall be 
able to find her again.”” Not much sleep is possible in the crowded 
compartments. Some try to rest ; others find much to talk about. 
Old friends have met ; others are busy finding out something about 
the new companions with whom they are to spend their nights and 
days. 

Edinburgh is reached at daybreak, and breakfast is very welcome. 
There is time for a stroll along Princes Street before we are off North 
again. We have only just time to catch our connexion at Perth, 
and a somewhat harassed leader wonders if she has her flock 
complete, including luggage. The next change reassures her, 
and as the train is already full we storm the luggage-van, and 
so arrive triumphantly at our destination. We are really in the 


Highlands now, and they are giving a display of typical weather, 
heavy rain alternating with bright sunshine. A four-mile drive 
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Food is our first concern. This is supplied in a canteen presided 
ever by a charming Seottish girl, agsisted by a capable and 
willing staf, who like oursolves are holiday workers. Huts 
40 and 22 are allotted to our party. We gaze with curious eyes 
at our communal bedroom, with its ten beds side by side. The 
only other article of furniture is an oil lamp hanging from 
a beam. But though plain and unadorned, our one-roomed house 
is spotlessly clean. Each bed holds two. Most of the party have 
brought bed companions with them; others have made their choice 
during the journey. All are early ready to sample the straw-filled 
mattresses, and soon deep silence reigns in No. 22... . 

Dawn is breaking, heavy clouds are chasing one another across the 
sky ; asilver-lined one shows that the sun is trying to break through 
and light up the distant purple hills. It is a race between the sun 
and rain. Which will win the day ? In the berry-pickers’ camp all 
is silent, except when some tell-tale raindrops patter down upon 
the corrugated roofs of the wooden dormitories. At 5 am. the 
peaceful silence is broken by the harsh clanging of a bell. Soon the 
camp is all alive with stir and bustle. ** Where are my stockings?” — 
“IT know I hung my skirt at the foot of our bed.”—‘ Can any one 
lend me a button-hook ?’’—‘* My boots are not dry aftor yesterday's 
rain ”’—** Will it keep fine to-day ?’’—*‘ Can I have the wash-basin ?” 
and such-like snatches of conversation can be clearly heard from hut 
to hut, as well as the cheery greetings of those who elect to patronize 
the pump, as one tin basin is somewhat inadequate provision for 
twenty women in a hurry. Those ready first hasten across the 
camp to the canicen, where tea is served as soon as the 5.30 bell 
rings. Life in camp is regulated by the ringing of a bell. Soon an 
army of women is marching up the road that winds along the glen 
and leads to the fruit farms. By 6 o’clock some five hundred 
women are ready to start work. Each has a small tin pail hung 
round her waist, and a larger bucket in her hand. A row of rasp- 
berry-canes is allotted to each couple of workers, and so friends 
invite one another to become “ picking partners,” each working up 
one side of the * drill.” 

A wonderful sight these fields, with the ripe red fruit hanging in 
clusters beneath the protecting leaves. Red, blue, pink, and mauve 
sun-bonnets are dotted about, now appearing above the raspberry. 
canes, now disappearing from view as the berries are stripped from 
the lower branches. Tin pails are soon filled and repeatedly emptied 
into the buckets. Both hands are used in picking and tongues wag 
merrily the while. Subjects both grave and gay are discussed, 
different points of view are exchanged. ‘The holiday war workers 
come from all parts of the kingdom —schoolgirls, teachers, profes- 
sional women, working women, students from London, Yorkshire 
and Scotland. These latter call to one another in soft Scottish 
voices. One particular call resembling the cry of the curlew is not to 
be produced by English throats, however hard they try. At times 
the fields ring out with song. It is chiefly when it rains that the 
workers sing. It almost seems as if it were joy enough to work 
silently in the sunshine. “I have a motto, always merry and 
bright,” ‘* Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Robin Adair,” and a topical version 
of “Old King Cole” are the favourites, but many others are 
sung; part-songs and glees have their place in these impromptu 
concerts. 

Three hours’ work, and then a welcome whistle bids the workers 
bring their buckets to be weighed. This is a most exciting momont. 
The farmer weighs each bucket himself and pays the worker at once 
Three-farthings per pound is paid at first, and later on, whon the 
fruit is less plentiful, a penny is paid. There is much speculation as 
to the probable weight of each bucket and much friendly rivalry. 
Breakfast is at 9. The canteen is almost overwhelmed by the 
hungry workers, who stand in long queues, waiting to be served. 
Work from 10 to 1, and again the storming of the canteen. 
Sometimes the Loch looks so inviting that the bolder spirits elect 
to swim in its sun-warmed waters and eat their midday meal beside 
its banks. Another three-hour shift is followed by tea. “* Are we to 
work overtime ?” is the anxious inquiry now. So much depends 
upon the answer—leisure to write home, or to take a walk and 
explore the surrounding country, to clean our boots or dry ovr 
clothes. 

The raspberries are pulped for jam, so it does not hurt them to be 
gathered when it rains, but the pickers get very wot. The leaves 
hold the water even when it stops raining overhead. But, in spite 
of rain and overtime, the workers never grumble. Our employe! 
says we are the pluckiest lot of pickers he has ever had during fs 
fourteen years’ experience in fruit-picking. And so the work goes 02 
till dusk, when weary workers return to sup and sleep. The younger 
ones still have energy to dance and sing in the recreation-roon), and 
even the weariest are roused by the 7.30 bell announcing the arrival 
of the post. Meanwhile the fruit, which is packed in barrels as soon 





brings the party into camp, wet and weary but cheerful still. 


as weighed, is taken to the station in motor-vans, and starts on 16 
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journey to London, Liverpool, and Oxford to be made into jam. The 
daylight fades, the stars come out. The “ lights out ”’ hell is rung at 
19 o’clock, and soon the camp is wrapped in sleep... . 

A fortnight spent thus gives us an insight into the life of the pro- 
fessional berry-picker. The question of casual labour is an im- 
portant one. There is a very real need for the seasonal worker, and 
as far as we can see this need is likely to continue. It should be the 
concern of all of us to make sure that the conditions of such work 
are as good as they can be. This war work has given us some 
practical experience of the conditions of life in a fruit-pickers’ camp. 
Our patty was able to earn enough to buy sufficient food, of which 
there was a plentiful supply at very fair prices. But we must 
remember that we were working for a few weeks only, and that we 
were quite fresh for physical exertion, even though weary in mind. 
Also we were better equipped to withstand the weather. Women 
physically tired from previous manual labour would hardly be able 
to average the same number of working hours, and so would get less 
food and of a less good quality. It is easy to put up with want of 
privacy and scanty w ashing accommodation when it is only for a 
short time. It seems to me more important that existing conditions 
should be improved for the permanent seasonal workers than for the 
holiday workers. We were able to point out these things to the 


farmer who employed us, and in whom we found a sympathetic | 


listener, and so we hope that in this camp at least improved 
conditions for the fruit-pickers may result from our holiday in the 


Highlands. M.S 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Oe 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE SITUATION IN 

{Yo tHe Epiror oOFr THE 

Sin,—In view of the political capital which is being made by the 

Nationalist newspapers and certain newspapers in Envgland, it 

may be of interest to your readere to know the facts about the 

death of Ashe, the Sinn Veiner who died after forcible feeding in 
Mountjoy Prison. 

Ashe was a school teacher who took part in the rebellion of 
Easter, 1916. He ambushed a force of police near Navan, shot a 
number of them, including the officer, from behind a hedge, and 
caused the rest to surrender (this is described in the papers as 
He was condemned 
months in an 
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“proving his valour on the field of battle”). 
to penal servitude life, and passed some 
English prison, being let out, with others, to create an atmosphere 
for the Convention. He at once began lecturing and holding 
meetings in support of the Irish Republic; was arrested, con- 
demned by Court-Martial under the Defence of the Realm Acts, 
and put, with others, in Mountjoy Prison. ‘The prisoners protested 
that they ought to be treated as “ prisoners of war ’—why only 
their poor muddled brains know, as they have refused to fight— 
and when this request was refused they broke all the furniture in 
their cells and went on hunger-strike. They were, after a time, 
forcibly fed; and Ashe, who had a weak heart, collapsed, was taken 
to hospital, and died. Practically all the Local Bodies in the South 
and West of Ireland passed resolutions of horror—and did no work 
in honour of the the Dublin Corporation 
“adjourned ” as a mark of respect. The other prisoners were 
allowed to smoke, eat what they liked, do no work, and see their 
friends—their imprisonment became practically a rest-cure; and 
the rules against wearing unauthorized uniforms, carrying rifles, 
and writing sedition in the newspapers have been apparently 
withdrawn. 

The interesting thing about Irish patriots is that, though no 
one pays much attention to them when they are alive, they become 
vital when dead. The late Major Redmond in his last years was 
an exploded political force, but his death appealed to English- 
men as did nothing else connected with Ireland since the war 
began. In Ireland he was looked on by Nationalists at best as a 
fool for his pains—in most cases as a traitor to his country. 
Ashe was unknown to most official Nationalists till he died. 
When he dead, however, the Nationalist Press here 
Was quick to see what good his dead body could do to the 
" cause.” The official Nationalists had long been losing their 
influence; here was a good chance to outdo the Sinn Feiners in 
vehement denunciations of the Government—and it was utilized 
tor all it was worth. All the old accusations—‘“‘ provocation,” 
; brutal militarism,” “secret influences of Dublin Castle,” 
Ascendancy gang,” “ alien bureaucracy,” ‘“‘ studied English 
ignorance of Irish psychology ”—were trotted out, and the Free- 
man’s Journal even plucked up courage to defy the Censor (as it 
carefully explains) and publish a letter containing this type of 
invective from the Bishop of Killaloe, who aspires to the position 
of the late (R.C.) Bishop of Limerick. Unfortunately for the paper, 
the scheme appears to have failed, for the Castle accepted the 
defiance meekly, and did not interfere with the Freeman—with the 


for 


oceasion; even 
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result that its journalistic rivals merely noted the fact that it 
was not censored as evidence that it was hand in glove with the 
Castle which it pretended to abuse. 

For the benefit of your English readers it may be well to explain 
these phrases. “ Provocation” means punishment for disobeying 
the Defence of the Realm orders against wearing Sinn Fein 
uniform, preaching sedition in time of war, carrying rifles without 
a licence, and generally hindering recruiting. ‘“‘ Brutal mili- 
tarism ”’ means the fact that, under the same orders, trials are 
by Courts-Martial of officers—generally, of course, Irishmen. 
“Dublin Castle” (generally referred to as “ blood-stained ”’), 
“ Ascendancy,” “alien bureaucracy,” are phrases about two 
hundred years old which have no meaning at present, “ Ascend- 
ancy ”’ alludes to the time before 1829, when office, or rather high 
office, was withheld from Roman Catholics. ‘‘ Dublin Castle” is 
the same as ‘‘ Whitehall,” and expresses the normal hatred of 
democracy to the permanent officials which it necessitates; but to 
talk of “ alien bureaucracy ”’ is either ignorance or malice, for 
the Irish Whitehall is almost wholly staffed by Irishmen, largely 
of the Roman Catholic religion. For instance, the Prisons Board, 
which is in charge of Mountjoy Prison, is composed of Mr. Max 
Green, son-in-law of Mr. Redmond, The MacDermot, and Dr. 
Flinn, all Irishmen. ‘The Under-Secretary, Sir William Byrne; 
the Assistant-Under-Secretary, Sir Edward O’Farrell; the head of 
the R.1.C., General Byrne; the head of the Dublin Police, Colonel 
Edgeworth-Johnstone—are all Irishmen. In fact, it is true te 
say that in what-is known as the Castle Departments there is no 
one who is not Irish. “Irish psychology ” is a name for what it 
is probably true no Englishman understands: the dislike of inflict 
ing punishment on people who break the law. If a Bench of 
Magistrates inflict a fine, they always couple it with a recommen 
dation to mercy; if Irishmen agree that a wrong has been com 
mitted, they shy at the responsibility of inflicting punishment. It 
is the horror of responsibility which is the chief Irish character- 
istic, and it is for that reason that they refuse to attach blame 
to the wrongdoers, and maintain the fiction that ‘‘ Dublin Castle,”’ 
which is solely inhabited by their fellow-countrymen, is to blame 
for anything they happen to dislike.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ireland. Lirv7enant-CoLonen (Retired). 

A SINN FEIN BISHOP. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectaror.'’] 
Sim,—With regard to the false and seditious words of the Bishop 


| of Killaloe quoted by you last week, a reference to the Life of the 


distinguished Roman Catholic historian Lingard, by Haile and 
Bonney, p. 338, will show that this Irish Bishop only keeps up 
the practices and methods of his predecessors. Lingard, writing 
in 1848, said: “ If they [i.e., the Irish Bishops] write, it is not t 
write common-sense, but to display their talents fer declamation 
In fact, to me it is plain that they entertain a rooted antipathy 
to everything English.’ Later on he said: “‘ They are rebels a 
heart. . . How long is this ill blood to be kept up ? Through 
seven generations ? No! ‘Through seventy times seven.” Thes 
are the words of a sober Roman Catholic wh 
cannot be accused of “ Orange ” prejudice. Lingard had a lifelong 
experience in investigating the cause of national disputes, and 
would not have written against his co-religionists without 


strong reasons.—I am, Sir, &c., S. H. 


historian, 


, 


very 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Is it not sad that the love of justice for its own sake seem- 
to have no power to move English statesmen ? Their only care 
seems to be to please those who clamour. This is the explanation 
why, when the Sinn Fein murderers are again at large in this 
unhappy country, Captain Bowen-Colthurst remains shut up with 
criminal lunatics, although, so far as one can gather, he is as 
normal and sane in mind as he ever was. Small wonder that the 
suffragettes in days of old thought that by disturbance of the 
peace alone could their point be gained: the behaviour of the 
Government is well calculated to force that conclusion even on 
the most peace-loving citizens. And in my opinion that is a con- 
clusion fraught with infinite danger to the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ireland. A Lover or Law anp Orprr. 


{To tHe Epiror oF ** Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As you have most kindly allowed some correspondence to 
appear in the Spectator in reference to this case, may I be given 
the opportunity of saying how grateful many of us feel for your 
action in the matter? I am no relation of Captain Bowen-Colt- 
hurst’s, and only met him once or twice; but I cannot help saying. 
in which I know many who understand will agree, that his cap 
tivity is becoming a good deal more than trying. “ Logic ” has 
stated his case most fully, and pointed out the shortcomings ot 
the authorities in appointing a broken-down man to a responsible 
However, if the doctors at Broadmoor can 


THE 


position of command. 
certify to his sanity, which it seems they now can (you ver) 
properly say it is a matter for the doctors), to risk the gallant 
officer’s sanity for all futurity by shutting him up with crimina! 
lunatics would seem to be an act of something like barbarity. He 
did loyally for his country—very much, if the full truth were 
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known—and it does seem intensely ungrateful to deny him the 
liberty which has been given to murderous Sinn Feiners. South 
Irish loyalists, of whom Captain Bowen-Colthurst is one, are 
living in the experience of Mr. Birrell’s famous and historic state- 
“minorities must suffer.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


A Sovrn Irisn Loyatisr. 


ment that 





MR. ASQUITH’S LEEDS SPEECH. 

(To tne Eprroz or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—It is seldom that a speech of first-rate importance contains 
s> many interesting historical instances and literary allusions as 
the one delivered by Mr. Asquith at Leeds on September 26th. 
Nothing could have been more apposite than the references to 
Rismarck and Moltke, and it was well te have been reminded of 
the misgivings of the one and the fateful prophecy of the other 
in regard to the appropriation of Alsace-Lorraine. One wonders 
whether the speaker, in quoting from the 46th Psalm, had in his 
mind another great German whose rugged version of that hymn 
ef dauntless faith is often sung from Carlyle’s translation in many 
of our churches. But Mr. Asquith’s speech deserves to be read 
not merely on account of its faultless diction, nor because great 
names such as those just mentioned and others like Henry of 
Navarre, Clarendon, and a gifted statesman of our own generation 
are laid under contribution, but because of the spirit by which it 
is informed, and the evidence it gives of sympathy and liberal- 
mindedness, of range and vision. For, whilst Mr. Asquith has his 
feet set firmly upon the solid earth, his eyes look towards the 
horizon of better things; and his brilliant outline of a “ world- 
wide polity uniting the peoples in a confederation of which Justice 
will be the base and Liberty the cornerstone ” is surely one of the 
noblest utterances on the war. 

Dreamers of dreams may take heart of grace and see in our 
foremost Liberal statesman—no less than in the President of the 
American Republic—the embodiment of those ideas which have 
touched the finest spirits of the ages and have exercised a potent 
influence on men like Erasmus and Kant in their impassioned yet 
reasoned appeals on behalf of universal and perpetual peace. 
Wordsworth would probably have accorded to Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Wilson the title of “‘ world-patriot.” We yield them our 
best homage when we strike the same lofty note. And theirs is a 
Ligh endeavour who, in the realm of affairs, are seeking to 
translate into a reality the ideal set forth by one of the most 
famous of European scholars and one of the world’s most profound 





thinkers.—I am, Sir, &e., Jas. B. Bature. 
West Finchley. 
A RELAPSE TO THE MOSAIC LAW OF REPRISALS. 


[To tHe Eprroz or tHe “* Sprcrator.’'] 

Sir,—Speaking at the Connaught Rooms on October 4th, General 
Smuts accused the enemy of being still at that elementary stage 
of development which knows no higher justice than that of the 
Mosaic Law, “‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” He rightly 
holds up such a conception to the scorn of Christendom, and 
etigmatizes it as a form of that Kultur which we refuse to 
admit to be a true equivalent of Western culture. The very 
“dooms” of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers had advanced beyond 
such a law of retaliation when they ordained payment in lieu of 
maiming an offender, and so stamped out the blood-feud, thirteen 
hundred years ago. 

It is all the more amazing to find the General, in the very 
sentence in which he condemns this practice, advocating its 
adoption by ourselves. ‘‘ Because the Hun is still a savage,” he 
virtually says, “ let us return to the same stage of barbarism.” 
We and our Allies, who thought we stood for liberty, for justice, 
tor a new and purer Christendom, are to take the Hun for pattern, 
and that in his last and worst atrocity. It is not even military 
necessity that is urged, but apparently the Ministers’ fears of 
their own people. ‘A very bitter temper is growing up in this 
ecuntry,” says he, “with which the Government will have to 
reckon,’” and adds, “ I am afraid the Government has no longer 
any choice in-the matter.” His colleagues will hardly thank him 
for such a frank avowal of impotence. Let them reckon with the 
bitterness they fear—aye, even if it takes the form of adverse 
votes. Let Mr. Llayd George, to whom his bitterest opponents 
have always credited ideals, even if mistaken ones, approve him- 
self a sincere believer in the power of righteousness. Let him 
even risk popular disfavour if need be. Why has he “ no choice ”? 
Surely he has a noble opportunity to affirm his faith hefore the 
world. General Smuts speaks of “the people and their leaders 
enderstanding and trusting each other on that high moral 
basis,” which consists, as far as we can see, in repudiating the 
eode of Christ and returning to the Mosaic Law. What does he 
mean? He was eager to encourage his audience to believe that 
victory is already assured. ‘‘ Germany is beaten already, and her 
icaders know it.’” The damage done by her air raids does not even 
compare with the sum of our own accidents through traffic. Is 
this, then, the moment when we can claim to be “ compelled ”’ to 
follow our enemy's dastardly suit and to murder the women and 
ehildren in cold blood ? Surely his facts point directly the other 


way. We have only to persist, only to maintain our fight with 


clean hands and a clear conscience for one more round, and we 
shall win. 


Are we at the eleventh hour to lower our flag to the 
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Devil and admit that “ necessity knows no law”? If there is to 
be no difference between the enemy’s methods and our own, how 

can we exact from him, when he is reduced to sue for peace, a 
| standard which we ourselves have soiled ? To yield now to tne 
| dictates ot fear, or hate, or revenge would to grant the 
advocates of might a moral victory in the very hour of defeat. 

Loyalty to Government is a subject’s first duty, but as a man 
he owes obedience to higher law, and if Ministers really contem. 
plate such a betrayal of the nation’s honour it is the right and 
urgent duty of every honest citizen to protest. For what have we 
endured and sufiered if not to secure for posterity that God’s law 
shall rule among nations as among individuals, and put an end 
for ever to the hideous rivalry in Force under which Christendom 
has groaned and travailed until now ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





be 





AIR REPRISALS. 
{To tre Epitoz or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have no qualms about bombing German towns if thereby 
we can put a stop to the air-raid pest in this country. But before 
calling upon our leaders to adopt such a course at least let us 
| count the cost in blood and money, Of course we outsiders, 
generally spoken of as “ the man in the street, 
Supposing by our outery our leaders, under the 


” can only form a 
rough estimate. 
influence of popular demand, as all Governments in free countries 
must more or less be, are driven to adopt the course of bombing 
German towns, against their own better naval and military 
judgment based upon an accurate knowledge of our resources, If 
they are right, and no one can be in a position to judge the naval 
and military problem better than they can, then it follows that the 
war will be prolonged. Supposing, for the sake of the argument, it 
is thus prolonged one week. What will that represent in killed 
and wounded and cost a¢ all the fronts in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Russia, Thrace, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, besides the losses at 
sea from submarines and the cost of ships kept constantly ready 


for action ? Supposing the losses in one week were only ten 
thousand men killed and wounded, yet they would be men in the 
prime of life, many with women and children dependent on them, 
who would bitterly regret it if they realized hereafter that by 
their impatience in demanding reprisals they had prolonged the 
war for a week. As for material losses, the money saved by a 
more steadfast policy would pay for them many times over. It 
may seem easy for a writer who does not live in East Londen to 
argue thus, but still it is a point of view that cannot be pnt too 
| often or too clearly. It does not seem wise to do the very thing 
the enemy is trying to make us do—namely, expend our strength 
elsewhere than on his sorely smitten, cowed, and nearly defeated 
Give them no respite now and the war must soon end.- 
P. T. Gopsat. 


forces. 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Iscoyd Park, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

KING GEORGE'S FUND FOR SAILORS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’'] 

Sirn,—The great Marine charities of this country have through 
long years rendered continuous and much needed service to the 
Owing to the stress of war, 








seafaring members of the community. 
heavy calls have been made upon their resources, and these are 
likely to increase rather than diminish. In the wide field of their 
combined activities these charities minister to the manifold needs 
of the sailor, while helping to lessen his anxieties for the dear 
|} ones at home. The institutions include Seamen's Hospitals, 
Hostels, Orphanages, Training Schools and Ships, Pension and 
Destitute Funds. Their benefits are extended to the men of the 
Royal Navy and its auxiliaries, the Royal Marines, the Merchant 
Service, the minesweepers and frshermen, and t all “ who go 
down to the sea in ships.” To meet the need for their fuller and 
more sustained support, King George’s Fund for Sailors has been 
founded. f 


The King has graciously consented to become Patron of 
the Fund, and His Royal Highness Prince Albert has accepted the 
office of President, and at his request I have undertaken the duties 

) of Chairman. At the inaugural meeting at the Mansion House the 

First Lord of the Admiralty stated: ‘ The King in commanding 

that this Fund shall be called by his name sends us one moré 

message of his interest in his sailor population, and his earnest 
prayer and desire that the nation may liberally and splendidly 
respond to the appeal which is now being made.” To-day, when 
the safety of our shores, and indeed the existence of the Empire, 
depend so largely upon the endurance and self-sacrifice of British 
seamen, I confidently rely wpon a sympathetic and generous sup- 
port of the public to our appeal, in the belief that what has been 
| achieved in fearless action, ceaseless watching, and patient waiting 
| is not forgotten, and that the debt owed to the Navy and Mercan- 

tile Marine will be fully and heartily discharged. Contributions 
may be sent to me addressed to King George’s Fund for Sailors, 

Trinity House, London, E.C. 3. Cheques should be made payable 

to “King George’s Fund for Sailors,” and “ Bank of 

England.”—I am, Sir, &c., Artaur, Chairman. 
Clarence House, S.W. 
[No Fund ever had a greater certainty of popularity than this 

for which the Duke of Connaught appeals. What we owe to our 

seamen, who, in the famous Elizabethan phrase, have vowed the 
hazard of their lives. cannot be expressed. We owe to them our 
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food, our security, life itself. King George’s Fund is designed to 
feed the existing charities for seamen, to prevent overlapping, and 
to reduce the costs of collection. Those who are doubtful which 
particular charity to support may send their money to this Fund 
in the happy conviction that it will be applied to the best uses.— 
Ep. Spectator ] 
TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraton.’'] 
§rr,—On getting in my pass-hook, I find I have £200 surplus. If 
I buy War Loan, I shall be investing it to my own profit. If I give 
it to war charities, I shall be diverting it from the national 
offensive. What is one to do ? I asked my wife, who said: “ Why 
can’t you do this: send it to war charities on the underst nding 
that they put it into War Loan and have the interest for them- 
selves 2?” This struck me as a fine idea. Then this occurred to 
me: that I should send it to you and ask you if you would be so 
yery kind, busy as you are, to send it to permanent war charities, 
on the understanding that each recipient shall invest it in War 
Joan for account of the charity: you, of course, to have an 
absolutely free hand to give it where you like. I know that I am 
asking you to do my work for me, but I make the request—with 
much diffidence and hesitation—for two reasons: first, that your 
selection will probably be better than my own; and, second, that 
probably others of your readers may be in my difficulty and may 
be glad to know of such a solution. So I venture to enclose the 
yrder, as the worst that can happen to me is to get 





cheque to yout 
it back again! 
A lady I know has just back from nursing blinded 
“Tommies.’” She says that it is pathetic beyond all words. One 
poor chap, in addition to being stone blind, had lost both his hands 
at the wrist. ‘lo the visiting surgeon who asked him cheerily how 
he fared, he returned: I’m broke, Sir, I’m broke! ” How can 
any of us put money by, even to invest in War Loan, when so many 
brave young chaps are utterly broke as the result of fighting for 
us! So I enclose my cheque, Sir, and hope you will not send it 
back to me.—I azn, Sir, &e., Too Otp to Freut. 
[Our most generous correspondent will find the solution of his 
problem in the letter from the Duke of Connaught printed on the 


come 


previous page. We have seat the cheque for £200 to King George's 
Fund for Sailors, to be invested in War Loan on behalf of perma- 
nent charities of the Mercantile Marine. No class deserves more 
and needs more than our seamen and their dependants; and if we 
think specially of the Merchant Navy, it is because iis seamen 
have had the réle of fighting man thrust on them, as it were, by 
accident. They were invited to become heroes, and they accepted 
the invitation. If our readers could know who our correspondent 
is, they would probably share our belief that our choice of a 
destination for his money will be peculiarly satisfactory to him.— 
Lv. Spectator. ] a Seen 


THE ROOT OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
[To tHe Epito: or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Siz.—When your correspondent “L. W.” in the Spectator of 
September 15th appeals for the suppression of National Schemes 
in favour of the National Duty of providing means, I take it that 
he is protesting against the present tendency to centralize and 
run everything from Whitehall or some adjacent ex-hotel, leaving 
nothing to local organizations but the carrying out of instructions 
received from above in the best Prussian bureaucratic style. 

While every one with experience of doing things on even a 
moderate scale is convineed of the necessity of a well-thought-out 
and co-ordinated plan into which all the smaller divisions or 
departments must fit, the plea for decentralization deserves every 
support. With proper decentralization would disappear, too, the 
dangers he foresees from official and joint-stock bank control. It 
is expecting too much of human nature to demand of a central 
office that it shall formulate in all its details a scheme that must 
he applied all over the country, or throughout the Empire, for 
it is impossible for one central body to foresee and provide for 
all the various local conditions. And it is also asking rather 
much of the joint-stock banks—who, after all, are in business to 
make a profit by the sale of credit against approved security— 
to expect them to do all that must be done in the way of providing 
credit for the reconstruction which must come after the war. 
Surely it is better to leave the details of the execution of the 
schemes to those who are prepared to risk their credit and 
reputations in carrying out the reforms. This could be done by 
the creation, with State aid, of co-operative Credit Banks, where 
those who are carrying out the work of. reconstruction are also 
rurning at least a great part of the risk, and at the same time 
imereasing their permanent stake in the country; who, being on 
the spot, would be able to adapt their methods to meet local 
Tequirements and exercise a personal control which would be 
impossible for a central organization. We are faced with the 
choice between collective National Schemes in which the supreme 
State holds the whole interest, and the individual is merely a 
pawn to be used for the purposes of the soulless State, and 
co-operative effort with State aid, whose object would be to make 
every citizen a capitalist and owner of a stake in the country. 
And it behoves us to beware of the Prussian method, though it 
be masked under the name of “State Socialism ” or “ National 
Schemes” or anything else. 
Many of us believe that we are fighting this war to uphold a 
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great ideal—that the State is dependent on the individual, and 
that its existence is justified by its service to its citizen, as against 
the Prussian idea that the State is everything, the individual of 
no account. Do not let us be false to that ideal, and if it is to be 
retained we must strive for co-operation in social reform rather 
than for centralized or bureaucratically Socialistic schemes.— 
I am, Sir, &e., G. 8. W. 


(To tHe Ep:tox or tHe “ Spectatox.'’] 

Str,—I am sorry that Captain Williams-Ellis should think that 
any part of my letter in your issue of September 15th partakes 
of the nature of “ nonsense”; but, with no desire to argue, I will 
adopt his own tale of the young patriot who had no desire for a 
uniform so long as he was provided with “a hovse and a goon.” 
It does not matter whether—after the war-—any man of us desires 
to build better houses for the multitude, to improve his farm, or 
to expand the trade of the country. If—like myself—his lot has 
in these last three years been that of the civilian left to carry on, 
every one of us knows that we do not want uniforms: 
5 We want, in fine, that “ State aid, not 
State action,” which, despite my gallant antagonist’s opinion, is 
no fantastic paradox, State action leads to Schemes, Orders, 
Recommendations, Committees, Resolutions, 
State aid—having duly taken security of me, and laid 
down certain conditions- 
make it two. If the use to which I put my pound is bad, I suffer. 
Captain Williams-Ellis is interested in the Housing Problem. 
I am interested in it, and, like myself, he is probably interested 
in several others of equal urgency. But to all there is one key, 
We want the ‘“ horse and goon,”’ 
home, and abroad a_ responsible 
Commercial Service. The latter is properly a matter for 
and, thank Heaven! the Foreign Office and Board of Trade have 
got to work. But in the matter of the credit, without which 
England will fail whether to reap the results of the war or to 
make good its losses, we wait but we do not see. One Trade Bank 
is of no use. The trade of the country wants financing. State aid 
to found Trade Banks, Trade Banks to carry the State: therein 
lies *‘ the root of social reform.” Better houses, education, wages, 
shorter hours—these and all such depend upon State aid for 
individual and local enterprise. From the uniform, in the guise 
of State action imposing upon us a National Scheme, may Heaven 
deliver us!—I am, Sir, &c., L. W. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. 
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WHAT IS INDIA ? 
(To tHe Epirozx or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The article on Mrs. Besant in your issue of September 29th 
All will agree with your 
contributor in his remarks on the diversity of languages and of 


requires correction on one or two points. 
races in India. That is a commonplace of students of our Indian 
polity. But when he goes on to set up this diversity against the 
grant of self-government, or rather of a large concession towards 
self-government, he overlooks the change which has come over 
India in the past few years, and especially in the past few months. 

The plain fact is that nearly all India, without distinction of 
race or language or creed, is united in a demand for a substantial 
This demand is not factitious. It is 
not the cry of a few “ agitators.”” On the contrary, it springs 
from the heart of the people; in it their very soul 
Merchant, lawyer, shopkeeper, landholder, prince, and peasant 
have alike embraced the cause, Exceptions there are of course— 
was there ever a great national movement without its doubting 
Thomases ?—but of the depth and strength of this movement there 
can be no doubt whatever. It is this movement which Mrs. Besant 
voices. It is because, by the action of Lord Pentland, she was 
held te be a martyr to the cause that her particular form of 
propaganda, the Home Rule League, has attained its present 
startling popularity. To ignore these grave facts were surely an 


. 


act of folly—nay, of treason to both England and India 


measure of self-government. 


speaks. 


What is the foundation on which your contributor bases his 
contrary argument ? On what body of opinion does he rely to 
belittle the strength of this great movement ? A single Madra;: 
Justice (circulation not given), ‘séems to he his sole 
Is this solitary paper to weigh in the balance against 
the practically unanimous voice of the Indian Press ? Even the 
fear which actuates Justice, the fear of increased Brahmin 
ascendancy under self-government, has. no Teal basis. All 
enlightened Indians agree as to the need.for, social reform, the 
unshackling of the fetters of the caste system. But such 
reform can only with political reform. No foreign 
bureaucracy, such as ours, could, even if it would, take the 
necessary steps. When Indians enjoy political superiority and 
settle their social problems in open council, then only may we 
expect such a loosening of the bonds of caste as will enable India 
to rise to her full height and to develop her own civilization. 
I am, Sir, &c., B. Hovcautoy. 

[Our correspondent cannot have read many of the Indian news- 
papers if he thinks Justice stands alone. There is a very wide- 
spread fear that in overriding the authority of the Madras 
Government the mistake made when Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s advics 
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against the partition of Bengal was disregarded has been repeated. 
Lord Pentland, a sincere Liberal, did not act hastily or arbitrarily 
in interning Mrs. Besant. Sir Bampfylde Fuller was vindicated in 
the end, and we hope that Lord Pentland may have the. same 
experience.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SUKHOMLINOFF TRIAL. 
(To tne Eprror or THE “ SpectraTor.’’) 

Sir,—There is a point which I have not seen noted in the matter 
of Mr. Brailsford’s contention that Russia was equally guilty with 
Germany in precipitating the war (though, be it observed, he is 
merely following the German argument, without inquiring into 
its technical soundness, even if the facts on which it is supposed 
to rest are proved). The point is that made by the author of 
J’Accuse! (pp. 177, 178 of the Popular Edition) when he says that 
mobilization is not in itself a casus belli, but merely “ a measure 
of sceurity and foresight against the contingency of a conflict 
arising with another country.” He says that “ during the Balkan 
War both Powers [Austria and Russia] had remained mobilized 
for months at a time and nevertheless negotiations had been suc- 
cessfully carried on,” and he actually cites Count Forgach, the 
Austrian Minister, as saying to Sir Maurice de Bunsen on July 
3st that “ mobilization was not to be regarded as a necessarily 
hostile act on either side ” (Blue Book, No. 118). If the above be 
correct, then the whole question as to whether Russia mobilized 
against Austria alone or against Germany as well, and whether 
her mobilization did or did not precede that of the Central Powers 
by a few hours, is mere obseuration—the ink of the cuttlefish. 
That Germany feels the need of exculpation is shown by the way 
she has caught at one pretext after another to justify herself. 
First it was the Russian mobilization; next that England did not 
say plainly (1) that she would intervene, (2) that she would not 
intervene; then that France had crossed the frontier, &., &c. 
She “‘ tries all the shrinking doubles of the hare,” indeed, while 
your readers, recollecting the facts, are irresistibly reminded of 
Mr. Booth Tarkington’s clever summary of the final act in the 
drama :— 

“ Germany: Russia, quit loading that gun! [old-fashioned shot- 
gun). 

Russia: I can’t while things are in this shape, but I will quit 
loading at once if Austria will promise not to shoot Serbia. 

Germany: I love peace and I have done more than mortal may 
to preserve it. The sword is forced into my hands, evidently by 
God, and I defend myself. [Draws two well-oiled and loaded 
pump-guns of a magnificent new model and begins to shoot, &c.])” 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. M. Hupsoy. 





THE CULTIVATION OF HONEY. 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Simn,—I was much interested in your note to the letter on the above 
topic in your issue dated July 28th, and being an enthusiast, and in 
pre-war days an active one, I venture to add a few remarks at this 
late date, owing to the necessity of war circumstances in which I 
am placed. Now, Mr. Editor,we cannot allow your rather pessimistic 
apology, as although we may have agreed with you five or even 
three years ago, while at the same time admitting the terrible 
scourge the Isle of Wight disease has been to the British owners, 
we would like to point out that there are remedies tried and 
proven, and it is now generally agreed the whole epidemic is 
rather a question of lowered stamina, through continued in-breed- 
ing, owing to the modern intensive system of frame hives, which 
does not admit of quite so much interchange of stock, but, however, 
preventing the wholesale destruction of insect life to procure the 
sweets. This can easily be rectified with a truer co-operative spirit 
and with a little care and thought, which is a condition of success 
fn any other and more expensive undertaking in stock-keeping, 
as bees properly kept require little or no feeding, and after the 
initial outlay appliances last a long time, and afford pleasant and 
profitable pastime during the winter evenings and are easily 
made with the aid of very few tools; while as a further channel of 
finding a source of income for disabled soldiers, or any other 
partisan in the future land-covering schemes, no more fitting 
side-line can be conceived, and during a sick return to England 
I wag able to turn nearly £5 in bees from five hives. They have 
swarmed since, and this in no way impaired the main honey crop 
this year, and from one hive saved during the dark times I have 
distributed, chiefly in Surrey, some twenty-five colonies during 
five years indirectly. Of course I have lost touch with a lot of 
them now, so this is a low estimate of the natural results. And 
as at the outset of war imports in honey alone amounted to 
over £100,000 worth—in short, in ten years had risen per month 
to their then annual value—it is evident some steps ought to be 
taken to foster this asset which at present is waste, while at the 
same time being absolutely essential for the proper fertilization of 
fruit and flower—thence food. Information for the most part is 
supplied at present through County Associations, who are severely 
handicapped by non-recognition by Government, and subscriptions 
are small and hard to get; so their labours of help and organiza- 
tion are carried on in a very uphill manner, as little or no means 
exist to meet people’s needs, owing to inconvenience of abode. They 


aid and authority of expert inspectors in cases where disease 
breaks out—also to make this notifiable, as only by prompt and 
proper treatment can the diseases of bees be made of no cause for 
alarm. Unfortunately diseased hives at present are left open, with. 
out care or thought for the terrible harm they are doing, not only 
to their owner, but to any chance visitor in search of food and 
perhaps lodging. I have written to some length in hope of enlisting 
you as a champion, as sympathy gets very little reward to-day, and 
I know you have rural interest; while any interested person cannot 
do better than get a copy of the British Bee Journal, which wil] 
give the nearest Hon. Secretary’s address and any other informa. 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Hamsnar. 





THE GERMAN MIND. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—The longer this war proceeds the more manifest does jt 
become that, on the part of the Central Empires, of Germany first 
and foremost, it is the outcome of design long harboured, care. 
fully planned, deep laid. All the resources and reserves of the 
material world have been commandeered to equip the battalions of 
Might; nor has the world spiritual been neglected. Over this 
latter aspect of things intention has pondered long: nothing has 
been left to chance. The emotions have been summoned and 
passed in review, and from out their ranks fear has been selected 
to play a leading part; hence has arisen the doctrine of terrorism, 
of Schrecklichkeit or Furchtbarkeit, whichever term, as the more 
horrific, be the more appropriate. But in putting this doctrine 
into practice Germany has allowed no scruple to deter; truth has 
been cast to the winds in torn shreds, mercy has received no mercy, 
chivalry has found no place. Thus has the doctrine become an 
outrage upon humanity, and thus, to its own undoing (from 
Germany's point of view), Schrecklichkeit has become synonymous 
with Niedertrdchtigkeit, baseness. To its own undoing, for (alas 
for the Jand of the proud professor!) its psychology has been all 
wrong. It has forgotten that one emotion may dispossess another, 
and that, just as love may cast out fear, so may indignation 
swallow it up. This has happened; this is happening. The sword 
of the Barbarian has been cast into the scales of righteousness as 
a make-weight: it shall not prevail. Schrecklichkeit und Nieder- 
trichtigkeit!—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 





THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—As a long-time reader of the Spectator, and as one who for a 
number of years has been interested in the recurring and keen 
controversy relating to the character and authorship of “The 
Canadian Boat Song,” I crave the indulgence, & propos o! 
“L. P.’s” letter in last week’s issue, of a brief space in your 
correspondence columns. Norman Macleod was perhaps the earliest 
to quote the famous stanza beginning ‘‘ From the lone shieling,” 
not “‘sheiling,” as it appears in the Spectator. The verse was 
quoted—or rather misquoted—by William Black and R. lL. Steven- 
son. It was, however, the recital of the “lone shieling ”’ stanza by 
Joseph Chamberlain in a speech at Inverness in 1885 that extended 
acquaintance with, and led to the subsequent inquiry and mass oi 
bewspaper correspondence on the origin of, the song. The earliest 


| version of the “Canadian Boat Song” appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for September, 1829. 


In Tait’s Magazine in 1849 the song, 
with certain verbal changes, was published. In Blackwood’s again, 
in 1889, Sir John Skelton’s version, differing materially from the 
original, was printed. Neither of the verses given by “ L. P.” is 
verbally accurate, and the departures from the original, though 
slight, are material, as they mar both the rhythm and music of the 
Blackwood’s stanza, Here is the famous quatrain from the Noctes 
Ambrosianee, in which it appeared as an interlude :— 


“* From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 

Possibly the words (from the Gaelic) that followed the headline 
to the song as it originally appeared accounted for the supposition 
that the verses were a translation. In Tait’s Magazine the song 
was attributed to the twelfth Earl of Eglinton, who died in 1819. 
The late George Stronach, of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
was a strenuous supporter of his claims. Others, and notably Mr. 
G. M. Fraser, of the Aberdeen Public Library, have contended that 
the stanzas came from the hand of “ Christopher North ”; while 
some have avowed they were the work of his brother, Tom Wilso. 
Galt’s authorship is favoured by the Blackwoods, who discovered 
some years ago that the Noctes in which the song is incorporated 
was written, not by Wilson, as had been supposed, but by Lockhart. 
A contribution of Galt’s appears in the same number of Black- 
wood’s as the anadian Boat Song.” It deals with his experl- 
ences in Canada; and in preluding the song in the Noctes North 
remarks, “I have a letter from a friend of mine now in Upper 
Canada,” followed by the statement that he was rowed down the 
St. Lawrence to the strains of old Highland songs, and that he had 
sent him a translation of one. Mr. Nei] Munro, who is certainly 
an authority, favours the ascription of the verses to the author ol 
The Annals of the Parish; while the late Rev. Donald Masson, 
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yas no Gaelic original of the song, hazarded the opinion that the 
“Canadian Boat Song” was written by James Hogg. *In Hogg’s 
account of his visit to the Highlands “ there is something,’”’ wrote 
Masson, “not unlike the strain and patriotic heartache of the 
‘Canadian Boat Song.’”’ Those who have been moved by the 
charm and haunting quality of “‘ Kilmeny ” will not deride the 
claim—unequal as his work was—of James Hogg. No one, at any 
rate, will consider his ejaculation as the Shepherd, which imme- 
diately follows the song in the Noctes—‘‘ Heah me! this is really 
q very affectin’ thing now ’’—as other than superbly appropriate.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Joun Gricor. 

{The Oxford Dictionary prefers the spelling “ sheiling.”—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


THE 





POETRY IN THE Ali. 
(To tHe Eprrox or tHe ‘“‘ Spectator.’’] 
Siz.-It is a pity that either the “‘ Westminster boy,” or “ His 
Father,” or the printer did not look up the text before asking 
you to print the famous lines of Catullus. As they stand, they 
make the scholar’s blood run cold—“undis’’ for ’ 
“iusto” for “ vasto,” and the last two words transposed so that 
what should be the cud of a scazon becomes the end of a hexa- 
meter! Do please give your readers the true version, which is :— 
“ Peninsularum Sirmio insularumque 
Ocelle, quascunque in liquentibus stagnis 
Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus 


stagnis,’” 


” 


CarUuLLiaAN. 


—! am, Sir, &c., 
{We hope our correspondent will console himself a little with 
the reflection that perhaps that was how the gallant airman quoted 
Catullus to Limself when he was up thousands of feet, deafened 
by the engine, and possibly expecting an attack.—Ep. Spectator.) 


EAST INDIANS IN FIJI. 
(To tHe Eprroa of THE ‘“‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sin,—Australian mails which were sunk last month contained 
the issue of the Spectator for May 26th. Thus the only intimation 
I have received of your review of my book, The New Pacific, 
appears in Sir Everard im Thurn’s letter in the issue of June 9th. 
As an impression exists in the minds of some readers of the 
Spectator here, who have not yet read my book, that intermarriage 
between Indians and Fijians is accepted by me as common, I 
should like to say that no statement to that effect is made. My 
knowledge of the facts prompts me to endorse Sir Everard im 
Thurn’s statements; and the mention of the Rey. Cyril Bavin’s 
name as an authority may be supplemented by another. The Rey. 
J. W. Burton, who was Mr. Bavin’s predecessor in the mission to 
the Indians in Fiji, assured me some time before The New Pacific 
was written or projected that the Fijians and the Indians do not 
intermarry, each looking askance at the other. The mischief of 
the indenture system lies in the lack of Indian women. Men 
vastly outnumber women; yet the Indians have large families in 
Fiji, and are increasing fast in spite of the handicap. The Fijians, 
who do not increase to any appreciable extent, will be lost in the 
rising food in a not far distant future.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sydney, N.S.W., August 5th. C. Bresspon Fietcuer. 





THE TEETH OF THE ARMY. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “* Specraror.’’] 
‘ik,—Allow me to thank you for opening your columns to a letter 
on this subject. At the outbreak of the war the British Dental 
Association, the largest representative body in the profession, 
made many suggestions to the proper authorities. Had their 
advice been acted upon a much larger number of dental surgeons 
would have been employed professionally in the Army and in the 
proper organization of camp and civilian dental treatment. To 
employ a qualified dental surgeon as a combatant is one of the 
maly examples of waste of human material, and is equivalent to 
allowing a medical man to be so employed. There is a shortage 
of members of both professions. It takes years for the training, 
and therefore from every point of view economy of human material 
should be exercised. In my position out here 1 have had ample 
opportunities to demonstrate the terrible neglect of the mouth and 
teeth in the case of the average British soldier coming from the 
British Isles. On the other hand, the Canadian soldiers have 
tad—almost without exception—excellent dental treatment before 
going out to France. The dental profession in Canada was given 
its rightful position and encouraged to organize, with the excellent 
testlts seen here and elsewhere. Why should not the same plan 
be followed at home?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Honorary Dentat SurGeon To THE Britisy 


Mirren, Prisoners oF War Inrernep IN SwItzertavo. 





THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 
. [To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Siz,—As a mother—as well as grandmother—who has given 
hostages to the present war of diabolical ambition, the letter in 
your issue of September 1st on “ The National War Memorial ” 
interested me much. Our national statues are not always supposed 


* Specrarog.’'] 


to be very successful, but might we not take a hint from some | 
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Pproved artistic work, say the statue of horse and rider com- 
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let a horse and rider typify “ Victory,” while other smaller figures 
could either surround them or cover the pedestal representing on: 
of ovr sailors and soldiers and one of each of our Allies in their 
individaal uniforms ? The pedestal’s inscription I leave to com 
petent authority, only suggesting that it should name evens 
regiment and ship of the navies of our wide-flung Empire that 
has rallied to its oriflamme and contributed to its defence and 
victory.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Fox. 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF EUROPE. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The following extract from a letter written by Sydney Smith 
to John Allen on March 10th, 1814, requires little alteration to 
adapt it to the present Kuropean situation :— 

* How can any man stop in the midst of the stupendous joy ot 
getting rid of Buonaparte, and prophesy a thousand little peddling 
evils that will result from restoring the Bourbons? The most 
important of all objects is the independence of Europe: it has been 
twice very nearly destroyed by the French; it is menaced from n 
other quarter; the péople must be identified with their sovereign 
There is no help for it: it will teach them in future to hang kings 
who set up for conquerors.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., x. F. &. 

HELIGOLAND. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectaros.’’] 

Sir,—1 do not know from what “ geography books” your corre 
spondent takes his description of Heligoland as “ a low-lying islet,’ 
but the cliffs on one side are two hundred feet high; they are 
somewhat lower on the other sides, as the Oberland is slight}; 
atilt. The general aspect of the island is that of a great fortres- 
in the sea, and such indeed it is. ‘The area is one square mile 
There is a ‘ low-lying islet ’’ called the Diine close to Heligoland 
and onee part of it; it used to be used as a bathing islet. I am 
writing away from my books, and I therefore cannot describe the 
geology of Heligoland here, but, roughly speaking, while the 
exposed surface is friable, the heart of the rock is of extreme 
hardness. Far better than attempting to blast the island woul: 
be that it should be held by us as a security for the fulfilment o 
such conditions as the Allies will impose on Germany at the end! 
of the war. ‘This is the course which has been advocated before i: 
the Spectator. Heligoland in British hands was always a secu: 
for peace.—I am, Sir, Xc., Vinrtam Georce Bract 


MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator. 

Sir,—Last Sunday I read in church Mr. Lansing’s address to th 
O.T.C. in New York, reprinted by you in your number of Septem 
ber 15th. It is the clearest and most lofty in tone (it seems to me 
of any of the utterances by public men on the war. If you adop 
the suggestion of printing it as a leaflet, I will send a copy to ever 
clergyman in this Deanery, with the suggestion that he should 
read it in church; and also do anything more in my power to brim 
it to the notice of clergy in.this diocese.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. 8S. Dewrns, R.D 

Badwell Ash Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds. 

[We have received many other letters urging us to republisl 
Mr. Lansing’s noble address. We have, however, no rights in th 
matter. We sincerely hope that the address may be made availab! 
in pamphlet form for British readers. If we can obtain an 
information on this point we will make it known to our readers 
Ep. Spectator.] 





TREES IN THE SUBURBS. 
{To tHe Eprroz or THE ‘* Spectaror 
Sir,—Although most of us would prefer to have too many t1 
than too few, there is sound wisdom in what your correspondent 
have said as to “ the exclusion of air and sunshine ”’ by too man 
trees--especially near dwellings. One of the most interesting views 
you could get from the top of a London tramecar would be betwee 
the north side of Blackfriars Bridge, along the Thames Embank- 
ment, to the north side of Westminster Bridge—if you could see it; 
but the monotonous avenue of plane-trees effectually screens the 
view of the spectator on each side as long as they are in leaf. As 
“KE. R.” says, when young they can be overlooked. It would be a 
great improvement if every other tree were cut down, and used in 
making a bomb-proof shelter near Cleopatra’s Needle. Even from 
the tree-lover’s point of view, there are too many, as you “ can’ 
see the wood for the trees,” so to speak. There is something to be 
said for hiding Hungerford Bridge—ugliest in the world; but to 
shut out the view of Waterloo’s peerless stone-work or graceful 
Westminster is a national blunder.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. R. B. Maxzsroy. 





FRUIT-TREES FOR FRANCE. 
{To tHe Eprroa or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sik,—You have been so very good in granting me space in yout 
paper for two letters regarding the gift of fruit-trees for lrance 
from the women and children of our own land. Is it possible for 
you to find room for a third one ? Se many people have responded 
to the idea from reading of it in your paper—even soldiers in 
France—that it would be good if others could read of the develop- 
ment of the scheme by the same means. There is now formal a 








small practical Committee. For the greater certainty of providing 
perfectly grown trees’ of absolutely the right kinds, and for the 
greater economy and ease of transport, it is considered more 
advisable for trees to be grown, if possible, in one or more big 
nursery centres—the money for the trees and transport being 
sent to the Secretary, with full partieulars of the name and 
address of the giver, whether school, village club, group of persons, 
or individual, so that it should be memorialized with the trees 
when they are sent to the special places allotted to them in 
France, As some guide to the cost of a tree grown by a nursery 
expert, a sum of five shillings would cover the cost of the tree 
and every expense connected with it. Sir A. Kaye Butterworth 
is the Hon. Treasurer, whilst I am the Hon. Secretary.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Bessiz WiGAnN. 
24 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 




















AN ECLIPSE IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
{To tne Eprtror or tHe “ Specratonr.’') 
Sir.—l think you might like to read the enclesed brief description 
of a lunar eclipse in Mesopotamia. It is taken from a friend's 
letter, and though it was not written for publication, it seems to 
me to have a charming touch.—I am, Sir, & a | 












e 
ery 






it’s | 





“TI don’t know whether it is a scientific truth, but 
undoubtedly in accordance with facts, full-moon nights are by far 
the hottest and the stillest. Two nights ago 1 was completely | 
defeated. I tried to work sitting outside in my garden after | 
dinner, but after half-an-hour the few clothes I was wearing were 
wringing wet, and I so much exhausted by a day similarly spent 











1 hadn’t been asleep long when I woke up to find the Great Bear 
(I lie looking North.) It was very strange 





staring me in the face. 






Ramadhan, and while I wondered, half asleep, what had happened 
1 realized that the whole world was dark, and turning round saw 
the last limb of the moon disappearing in a total eclipse. So I 
lay watching it—a wonderful sight, the dise just visible, a dull 
and angry copper colour. In the bazaar a few hundred yards 
away every one was drumming with sticks on anything that lay 
handy, to scare away the devil which ate the moon. And indeed 
they ultimately succeeded, for after a long, long time the upper 
limb of the moon reappeared, and the devil drew slowly down- 
wards, angry still, with deep red tongues, and wreaths projecting 
from his copper-coloured body, and before I had time to sleep 
again the Ramadhan moon had once more extinguished the shining 
ef the Bear. But as for people who read of these things in their 
almanacs and know to a minute when to expect them, I think 
nothing of them and their educated sensations.” 

















“THE SOUTHERN SLAVS.” 
[To tHe Epirror or tHe “ Specrator.’') 

Sir,—lIf the author of the kindly review of my book looks up again 
the passage relative to Spalato he will see that I was referring to 
its position in a possible future war. The idea that the Italians 
would go out of their way deliberately to ruin that, or any other 
future Southern Slav, port never entered my head for a moment. 
Since the Italian Press Censorship has been lightened it has become 
evident that there is a considerable body of public opinion making 
for an Italo-Serb accord. I regret that this took place too late for 
me to be able to put it on record in my book. Italian interests 
have not been we!l served by a Censorship which had the effect of 
exaggerating the apparent prevalence of “‘ Nationalist ” opinion. 
Italians and Southern Slavs are necessary to each other.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. H. E. Taytor. 
























POPE'S VILLA. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—In an article in a recent issue of the Spectator on the author 
ot The Fairchild Family a letter from Mrs. Sherwood, dated 1850, 
is inserted, in which she describes a visit to Pope’s Villa, which 
she said “ looked like a Chinese toy.” Pope’s Villa, however 
‘according to Howitt in his Visits to Remarkable Places, published 
in 1846), had then been pulled down for years, and the Chinese- 
looking structure with a tower like a pagoda was being built on 
its site, suitably enough by a wholesale tea-dealer. The original 
louse, designed by Pope himself, as shown in Howitt’s book, looks 
a large, handsome, and very picturesque building. Pope describes 
it as in the Roman style, with columns, arcades, and porticoes. 
He was anxious that some of his friends should have a lease of 
the house and grounds to prevent them from being pulled to 
his death; but nothing was done to save them. On 


















pieces after 






Pope's famous Grotto. Finally, a labouring man promptly escorted 

me to a flourishing tavern bearing that name emblazoned over its 

portals! Sic transit—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Leeper. 
12 Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook. 














THE DECREASE OF DRUNKENNESS. 
(To rae Ep:roz or THe “ Specrator.’') 
Sin,—Will you let me draw attention to the happy influence 
if the regulations made by the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) upon national sobriety ? According to the latest return, 
it appears that in the scheduled areas of England and Wales not 
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! 
that I went to bed helplessly and fell asleep at once on my roof. | 
| baliad where it occurs. 
| 


to see the Great Bear shining so brilliantly in the full moon of 


|“ aitch’ 


visiting the place some years ago, I made many inquiries as to | 
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17, 
only the weekly convictions for drunkenness, but the deaths causeq 
directly or indirectly by the indulgence in alcoholic drinks, have 
since the outbreak of the war in 1914, been reduced by more than 
two-thirds. There has, in the opinion of the Board itself, heey 
“a real change in the drinking habits of the people.’ What 4 
vast increase of efficiency that change imports I need not attempt 
to describe. But it must not be forgotten that the change is dye 
mainly, if not wholly, to the powers which are vested in the 
Central Control Board, and to the manner in which the Board 
has exercised its powers. There is no evidence that, if the powers 
were withdrawn or weakened, the evils of alcoholism would not 
immediately revive. In a word, Drink and the Drink Trade are 
inseparably connected, and the State which would seriously cheeg 
the one must permanently curb the other. Experience has now 
shown how it is possible to attain both these beneficent results, 
May this lesson of the war not be forgotten when the war is over! 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. E. C. Wentpoy, 

The Deanery, Manchester. 

TENNYSON TWENTY-FIVE 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE 

Sir,—In his interesting article, entitled as above, in the last 
Spectator Professor Hearnshaw observes that the word “ hundred” 
is an imperfect rhyme to “ thundered,” &c. It is indeed—if the 
latter word is to be rendered with its prose pronunciation. But jf 
“thund’red,” from the archaic preterite 


“r” is “ rolled on the tongue,” a 


YEARS AFTER. 


** Spectator.’ ] 





it be syncopated thus: 
“ thunder-ed,” and if the letter is 8 


| Tennyson himself is said to have rolled it when he read his verses 


aloud to his friends, it then becomes not only a perfect rhyme to 
*‘ hundred,” but its resonance is peculiarly effective in the martial 
After all, the ear, not the eye, is the final 
test of rhyme.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Carr, 
82 Earls Road, Southampton. 





THE LETTER “ AITCH.” 
{To tHe Epirox or tne ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me when the practice origi- 
nated (and whether it is a correct one) of referring to the letter 
* when writing of the eighth letter of the alphabet ? One 
does not write, for instance: ‘“ The correct way of spelling enemy 
is with one ‘em,’ ” or “‘ Paris is not spelt with two ‘ esses.’” One 
writes: “* The correct way of spelling enemy is with one ‘ m’” and 
“Paris is not spelt with two ‘s’s.’” I have often thought of 
asking this question, as in numbers of books recently I have seen 
the letter “ h” referred to as “ aitch.” I have now made myself 
beld enough to write to you on the subject, having just finished 
perusing an article in the Spectator of May 19th in which (p. 559) 
Tommy Atkins is referred to as an “ aitch-dropping person.” Did 
the writer mean “ h-dropping,” and if so, why not have written it 
in that way ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. Page Gray. 

Netley, Wooloowin, Queensland, July 27th. 

[It is curious that “ aitch ” alone should have the dignity of a 
name. The word, as a reference to the Oxford Dictionary will 
show, is of great antiquity, going back through the Middle English 
“ache” to the Old French “ ache,” presumably derived from a 
Late Latin “‘ accha,”’ “ ahha,” or ‘‘ aha,” which suggests the sound. 
Minsheu in his Spanish grammar of 1623 says: ‘‘ This letter is 
-alled in the Spanish as in the English ‘ Ache ’”—which was thes 
pronounced “ aitch.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


Ss. 





HUMOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 

{To tHe Eprtor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Children’s humour is so delightful, because it is so truly u- 
conscious. There is, however, in its reflex often a curious reflection 
on “ grown-ups.”” ‘The child who wrote a description of all the 
vices of Mary Tudor and who ended: ‘‘ But you must remember, 
she had many step mothers,”’ cannot have been wholly happy in its 
observations. One little boy, told to write all he knew of Elijab, 
speaking truly for himself, wrote: ‘‘ We do not know much of this 
holy man,” and added, “‘ but we know that he went for a cruise 
with a widow.’ To have no sympathy with a child’s point o 
view has dangers, as the mother found when her little girl asked: 
“Tf I went to Heaven, might I take my best doll ?” “‘ Certainly 
not,” said the mother. “ Might I take my second-best doll ‘” 
““No, child, there are no dolls in Heaven,” was the impatient 
answer, provoking from the child the unexpected outburst : “ Then 
I'll go to Hell with my Golliwog.” The small maiden who er 
plained that she was collecting money for the “ prevention & 
| children,” thought she was merely adopting the prevailing 

abbreviations of names of societies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mexestna Seton-CaristToPeeEr. 


! 
| CHRISTIAN UNITY. 








[To tne Epitoz or tus “ Spectator.’'] 
| Sir,—There are, I do not doubt, among your readers many Jayme 
who do not read Church newspapers, but who are interested, with 
great goodwill, in all genuine efforts to promote Christian unity 
lor their benefit may I, as briefly as possible, call attention to the 
result of a Conference of clergy and laity held at Cheltenham for 
three days in the latter part of last month ? The members © 
the Conference were rot delegates, but it would be fair to S97 
that the Conference was representative of most shades of opinio® 











among 
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Anglican Evangelicals. ‘The Conference also contained 
some members of the Churchmen’s Union, otherwise known as 
Liberal or Modern Churchmen. 

The primary subject of discussion was “ Practical Steps towards 
Unity,” and the general sense of the Conference was expressed in 
certain “ Findings,” the effect of which may be shortly stated as 
{ollows. Ministers of orthodox Nonconformist Churches, called 
and ordained by duly constituted authority, exercise ministries 
which are ministries of grace equally with that of the Church 
of England, and rightly and duly administer the Sacraments. 
Proposals for closer union with Nonconformists should aim at 
combined action rather than absorption, and should not involve 
the reordination of ministers. Support should be given to those 
clergy who have accepted invitations to preach in Nonconformist 
places of worship; and legal barriers which prevent the clergy 
from inviting recognized ministers of Nonconformist Churches 
to preach in parish churehes should be removed. Duly admitted 
members of Noneconformist Churches should not be repelled from 
the Lord’s Table in the Church of England merely on account of 
such membership. It has long heen clear to those who have 
any real appreciation of the Nonconfermist position that no 
negotiations for reunion, or federation, are possible except upon a 
basis of absolute equality in regard to the ministry. At last, 
and, as far as I am aware, for the first time, a purely Anglican 
clorgy, has admitted, not 


assembly, containing a majority of 


grudgingly, but gladly and boldly, the Nonconformist claim to } 

a = ‘ - | 
ministerial equality. I suggest that this is an event of consider- | 
able significance. To what will it lead ? It would be most | 
interesting if some of your Nonconformist readers would state | 


their views of what might he achieved in the matter of Christian 
Cheltenham ‘“ Findings.’’—I am, 
H. FF. Watxer. 


unity on the hasis of the 
Sir, &e., 


21 Blenheim Road, St. Albans. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ** Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 


with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 


such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only | 


means that the matter or point of view is considercd of sufficient interest | 


and importance to warrant publication. 


“FROM A_ V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 
Miss Mary-Apatr three poems (‘In the Ward,” 
‘Epiphany Vision,”. and ‘‘In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Mmpire who have “‘ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.’ Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, L.C.4 (to whem all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 


2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 


MaAcponaLpD’s 


can be supplied. 


“CURIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Scns, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free at the price of Is. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tne article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
pienic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet, suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in erery case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. came 
“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry ’’ have heen republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and Id. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
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POETRY. 


ee 
WIRELESS. 
[The wireless set reads Kipling, and meditaics thereon. Being some 
what of a parvenu, his politeness towards the doyen of all signalling 


methods ds lackinz.] 


‘ 


Visvav signalling! Gee! 

We don’t have to wait for the sun. 
And it’s better to sit with a ‘phone to 
Ths , ; -* ; 
Than to wait at a ‘scope for the dawn-mists to clear 


your ear 


To see 

* Our helios winking like fun.” 

Our range is the width of the earth, 

Our signals pass freer than air. 

live miles or five hundred we’ll carry the news: 
When old helio’s boasting you'll have to excuse 
Our mirth 

‘er mony 


rhree sides of a ninety-mile square 


We work over hills in the way, 
, 


Over heath, over bush, over briar, 


l’ences, houses er trees we ignore with a smile; 


And from our point of view, well, it isn’t worth while 
To say 


* Over valleys a 


s big as a shire.” 


For we are the up-to-date lot, 
We've got them all beaten for fair. 
Just a touch of the key and we always get through, 


And then all that is needed is “‘ Hullo! That you? ” 
And not 
“ Are you there?” ‘‘ Are you there?” “ Are you there? ” 









BOOKS. 
————— 
THE PASSING OF THE GREAT RACE.* 


Ir is a curious fact that books about primitive man are multiplyin; 





at a time when modern man in his millions has reverted to primitive 
ways, and under the stress of war lives in a cave or dug-out like his 
ancestors of the Old Stone Age. It may 


such as we have in the circumistanco that Palaeolithic men fought 


be a mero coincidence, 


and died in the valley of the Somme near our own battlefields, 
or it may imply a more or less conscious revolt against a dis- 
appointing civilization, This fecling of pessimism may be traced 
in Mr. Grant’s book,! 
whereas Professor Osborn’s compendious account of the Old Stone 


and to a less extent in Mr. Spurrell’s,* 
Age* is purely objective, and by far the best book of its kind 
in the language, and Mr. Migeod’s ess2y,* written in West Afriea, 
is a thoughtful attempt to reconstruct the earliest stages in man’s 
evolution from the beast, with illustrations from the life of animals 
and natives in the tropical bush. We may direct attention mainly 
to Mr. Grant's book, because he endeavours to extract a moral 
from all that has been written about primitive man and the racial 
types of mankind, and enunciates some pseudo-scientifie views 
which may do a great deal of harm. Mr. Grant is an American 
zoologist who has been profoundly influenced by Weismann and the 
modern German writers of his school, including Herr H. S Cham- 
berlain. He holds that 
that, when higher and lower races mingle, the lower ultimately 


racial characters are indestructible, but 


survives at the expense of the more highly gifted ; that the highest 
race is the “* Nordie,”’ or what we used to call the * Aryan ; and 
that the ** Nordic * race 
of modern civilization and democracy, 
His conclusions, it will be 


is ve ry gradually weakening as the result 
and may be subme ret d by 
inferior races. seen, are akin to the 
theories made fashionable in Germany before the war by would-be 
philosophers, who contended that the Gernian was the culminating 
point of human evolution, and who by their wild exaggerations 
made themselves ridiculous. Mr. Grant even echoes, somewhat 
tentatively but without any sign of disbelief, Herr Chamberlaia’s 
absurd suggestion that Jesus Christ was a Teuton. 

of pooples in the prehistoric world, 
Between the Old Stone 


As a sketch of the migrations 
Mr. Grant's book is decice aly interesting 
Age and the Christian era soven or perhaps ten thousand years 
elapsed, but only in the last few centuries of that immense period 
does written history throw any light®on the affairs of Europe.” We 
have to fill the gap by conjectures based] en very imperfect archaco- 


logical evidence Mr. Grant plunges boldly into the void, and 


cessive Waves of 
. , +? 
First came the 


overwhelm 


f the su 


emerges with a neatly rounded account of t 





immigrants who swept into prehistoric Europe. 
** Lberian 
und the Mediterranean, along 


ong-headet SLediterranean or race to 
long-headed Mediterran 


Palacolithie men and to settle all re 








the west and north coasts of France, and in these islands 4 
* (1) The Passing of the Great » 4 The Racial Busis of E pean Histui 
By Madison Grant. London: © and Sons Ss. Gd. net 2) Modern Meu 

and his Forerunners. By M. GU. F. Spurrel s publishers. [7s 6d. net 
(3) Men of the Old Stone Age. By F Oshora, Same publishers 2ls. net - 
(4) Earliest Man. By F. W. UH. Migeod. Loudon: Regan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


i3a. 6d. net.] 
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about the same time tho long-headed Nordic race began to stir in 
the Baltie lands, from an original home in Russia which at that 
time was cut off from the East by a line of marshes west of the 
Urals. A little later the round-headed Alpine race, which Mr. 
Grant more or less definitely identifies with the Slavs, spread over 
Central Europa, but did not penetrate into Britain. ‘To the Alpines 
he ascribes the carly Mesopotamian civilization, and the introduction 
of culture into Europe. To the Mediterraneans he assigns the 
honour of creating the civilization of Egypt, Crete, Mycenae, 
Etruria, and Carthage, “the major part of the civilization of 
Greece and a very large share in the Empire of Rome.” But, 
despite these considerable achievements, the Alpines and the 
Mediterraneans are often treated by him as if they were inferior 
races, Whereas all that we can safely conclude is that they were 
unlike the Nordies. Mr. Grant incidentally suggests that the 
races of the Old Stone Age did not disappear completely. He 
says that the best skull of the Neanderthal race, which was theo- 
retically destroyed about 23,000 sB.c. by the Cro-Magnons—who 
drew the wonderful pictures of hunters and hunted im the caves of 
Northern Spain and Southern France, and then in their turn 
hecame extinet——‘‘ belonged to an old and very intellectual pro- 
fessor in London, who was quite innocent of his value as a musewn 
specimen.” Moreover, 

“ Along with other ancient and primitive racial remnants, 
ferocious gorilla like living specimens of the Neanderthal inan are 
found not infrequently on the west coast of Ireland, and are easily 
recognized by the great upper lip, bridgeless nose, beetling brow 
and low growing hair, and wild and savage aspect. The proportions 
of the skull which give rise to this large upper lip, the low forehead, 
and the swperorbital ridges are clearly Neanderthal characters. 
The other traits of this Lrish type are common to many primitive 
races. This is the lrishman of caricature, and the type was very 
frequent in America when the first Irish immigrants came in 
1846 and the following years. It seems, however, to have almost 
disappeared in this country.” 

However, in our era the Nordies—the white men with fair hair and 
blue eyes —have been dominant. Successive swarms of them, 
beginning with the Celis, to whom Mr. Grant denies the honour of 
being a distinct race, overran the Continent, ultimately destroyed 
the Roman Empire, and made a new Europe and added America to 
the known world. He regards Sweden as the most typically ‘* Nordic” 
country of the preseat day, and thinks that “ the finest and purest 
type of a Nordic community outside of Europe will develop in 
North-West Canada.”” He admits that the Nordic race did not 
retain all that it conquered, and that the Alpines or Slavs recovered 
a good deal of Eastern Central Europe before the tenth century. 
“.t has been computed that out of the 70,000,000 inhabitants of 
the German Empire, only 9,000,000 are purely Teutonic in coloration, 
stature, and skull characteristics.” The same process, he says, is 
going on everywhere outside the Northern lands from which the 
race came : 


* The causes of this decline are the same as in France, and the 
chief loss is through the wastage of blood by war and emigration. 
An extremely potent influence, however, is the transformation of 
the nation from an agricultural to a manufacturing community. 
Heavy, healthful work in the fields of northern Europe enables the 
Nordic type to thrive, but the cramped factory and crowded city 
quickly weeds him out, while the little brunet Mediterranean can 
work a spindle, set type, sell ribbons, or push a clerk’s pen far 
better than the big, chumsy, and somewhat heavy Nordic blond, 
who needs exercise, meat, and air, and cannot live under Ghetto 
conditions, If England has deteriorated, and there are those 
who think they see indications of such decline, it is due to the lower- 
ing proportion of the Nordic blood and the transfer of political 
power from the vigorous Nordic aristocracy and middle classes 
to the radical and labor elements, both largely recruited from the 
Mediterranean type.” 


Mr. Grant even permits himself to speak of the present war as 
‘essentially a civil war "> between Nordics, and as 
on a gigantic seale * for them. 


* class suicide 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Grant has let his theories and a few skull-measurements carry him 
away into the realms of fantasy. 

The worst of it is that the author,a citizen of a democracy which 
has proved its capacity in nearly a hundred and fifty years of 
independence, has been led by his studies of racial types to despair 
of the Republie :— 


* We Americans must realize that the altruistic ideals which have 
controlled our social development during the past century, and the 
maudlin sentimentalism that has made America ‘an asylum for 
the oppressed,’ are sweeping the nation toward a racial abyss. 
lf the Melting Pot is allowed fo boil without control, and we con- 
tinue to follow our national motto and deliberately blind ourselves 
to all ‘ distinctions of race, creed, or color,’ the type of native 
American of Colonial descent will become as extinct os the Athenian 
of the age of Pericles, and the Viking of the days of Rollo.” 


Elsewhere he paints in lurid colours the retreat of the native 
American before the incomers from Eastern Europe. ‘ While he 
is being elbowed out of his own home, the American looks calmly 
abroad and urges on others the suicidal ethics which are exter- 
minating his own race.” For our part, we should like to have the 


facts examined with much more care than Mr. Grant has paid 
them before accepting his doleful predictions as true, or oven 


and to the influence of the English language, the English moral 
stendards, and the English democratic institutions, which Mr. 
irant seems to regard as of trivial importance, if they are no: 
positively harmful. Considering how little the archaeologist and 
the anthropologist really know, relatively to what is still to be 
known, of racial history, it is far too soon to base any kind of 
political or administrative theory on their sciences. The Germans 
have come to grief largely because they wove theories and then tried 
to adapt the facts to them. It would be a pity if the study of 
primitive man were distorted and obstructed in its course in America 
as well as in Germany by an attempt to use it for the encourage- 
ment of foolish and meaningless racial prejudices. 





THE NEO-HINDU IN AMERICA AND JAPAN.* 

He was a rash generalizer who, travelling in India and watching 
the grave faces of the poorer castes in the streets, asserted that 
Indians lack a sense of humour. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, so 
those who read him in the original assure us, is a humorist as well 
as a poet, and surely his humorous enjoyment of paradox imust 
have been keen when he delivered the three lectures of which this 
little book is composed, two in the United States and one in Japan. 
The quiet ease with which he assumes that his audience knows 
nothing of Indian history and will placidly accept him as the 
mouthpiece of India and even the East at large (“the world ot! 
No-Nations "’), the genial admission (for purposes of argument 

that his native Bengal is not a nation (since nations are simply 
associations of greedy and oppressive Westerns for material encis), 
his tranquil obliviousness of the quite modern and extremely 
aggressive nations of the Marathas and the Sikhs—all this plainly 
shows a delighted enjoyment of mystification which a Talleyrand 
might have shared. 

It is this freakish sense of fun, this enjoyment of the obtuseness 
of humans who have not the poet’s ready command of language, 
which makes the book eminently worth reading by those who 
would understand why the educational and administrative problems 
of Bengal are the most difficult in all India, problems which should 
only be entrusted to picked men, to men who are linguists in the 
best sense of the word, men who can learn the psychology with 
the language of one of the most interesting people in the modern 
world, For Sir Rabindranath is a typical Bengali, in his shrewdness, 
his remarkable courage and outspokenness, his instinctive tact in 
“sizing up ’’ the foreigners he meets. He can combine the most 
charming personal amiability with a frank dislike and distrust o! 
the * nations "’ of which his book is a seemingly ingenuous denuncia 
tion, and especially the nation whose dubious privilege it is tv 
administer the affairs of Bengal. He quite evidently enjoys the 
dexterity with which he tells us his sentiments towards the present 
rulers of his country. 

We went to Bengal as traders, and with no other intention o! 
any sort whatever. But Bengal was so grossly maladministered 
by the decadent Mogul Empire that trading was no easy matter. 
Finally the Moguls ceded Bengal to the East India Company. lt 
was long before the Company realized its responsibilities, or trie 
to do more than administer impartial justice and keep the peace. 
Even now, the tradition of that evil time weighs heavily on rulers 
and ruled alike. Bengal is still evasive of control and education, 
by inertia, by odd assumptions of philosophic or spiritual superiority; 
in short, by just such whimsical and ingenious arguments as find 
skilful and at times impressive statement in these characteristical!l, 
clever lectures. 

Yor example, what are the Western nations (arbitrarily typified 
as “the Nation’) doing to China? Sir Rabindranath 
American audience this : 


tells his 


“It is tightening its financial ropes round her, trying to drag 
her up on the shore and cut her into pieces, and then go and offer 
public thanksgiving to God for supporting the one existing evil and 
shattering the possibility of a new one... declaring itself to be the 
salt of the earth, the flower of humanity, the blessing of God hurled 
with all His force upon the naked skull of the world of No-Nations.’’ 
The United States, at that time, had not joined the Allies in their 
struggle against the aggression of the Central Powers. Sir Rabin- 
dranath could still say that 

* America is destined to justify Western civilization to the Rast. 
Europe has lost faith in humanity, and has become distrustful and 
sickly. America, on the other hand, is not pessimistic or blasé. 
You know, as a people, that there is such a thing as a better and a 
best ; and that knowledge drives you on. There are habits that 
are not merely passive but aggressively arrogant,”’ &c., &c. 

That was said at a time when Mr. Bryan and Mr. Ford were still! 
convineed Paciticists. It is all very amusing, and interesting, and 
yet, in a way, rather pathetic and futile. For none of the Allies, 
assuredly, is more convinced than the great States, of whose friend- 
ship we are so justly proud, that the nations whom Sir Rabindranat}: 
so dislikes and distrusts are spending their blood and treasure for 
the ultimate benefit of mankind at large, including even clever, 
wilful, and lovable Bengal. In Japan, we are told, “‘ some of the 
newspapers praised my utterances for their poetical qualities, while 





probable. 


We should attach great importance to environment, 


* Nationalism. By Sir Rabindranath ‘Yagore. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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adding with a leer that it was the poetry of a defeated people. IJ 
felt that they were right.” As a matter of fact, they were obviously 
wrong. Bengal has never been defeated, because Bengal has never 
fought as the Marathas and the Sikhs and the Nepalese fought. 
She has accepted foreign rule. Time after time, cap’a ferum 
She absorbed and assimilated all her invaders, 
Rabindranath himself. The 
He goes to Bengal 


viclorem cepit. 
among them the ancestors of Sir 
Englishman is not assimilated or absorbed. 
to trade or administer, and, if he does not leave his bones in an 
Indian cemetery, returns to what he fondly calls Home. He is 
not there by any choice of his own. His first coming was weleomed 
as a change from the gross oppression and incapacity of the later 
Muslim rulers. But he has stayed a long time, and Bengal grows 
vaguely impatient. 

What remedy have we to offer? We see that educated India is 
vastly better, than it was even so late as in Macaulay's time. Neo- 
Hinduism and mystical poetry are better than the crude Tantric 
beliefs that still, alas! survive. Weare willing to accept Hinduism 
as it now is as the basis for a civilization to be shared on equal 
We are making experiments 
But we 


terms with the rest of the Empire. 
(tentative and cautious enough, perhaps) in that. direction. 
do not seem to get much help, somehow, from Sir Rabindranath 
and his like. They dislike *‘ the Nation’? so much that they will 
even proclaim themselves ‘a No-Nation.” 

And yet what a pity that a race so gifted and so attractive rejects 
offers which, if they are cautious and limited, are perfectly sincere 
and, in intention, even generous! There was a time when the 
generation of Macaulay could speak contemptuously of the Bengali 
as effeminate, insincere, and immoral. That is not the way in 
Andrews, in his Renaissance in India, 
and many others 


which, for instance, Mr. C. F. 
speaks of his Bengali friends. He recognizes, 
with him, the charm of manner, the extraordinary literary faculty, 
the quick and lively infelligence of cultivated Bengalis. But their 
political philosophy remains destructively critical. Bengal sulks, 
and is ready to flirt with China, Japan, America, without any very 
clear idea of what is to result from these flirtations. Perhaps she 


has not been well handled by the somewhat stolid Britons who have | 


been sent to manage her worldly affairs, and she takes her revengo 
by calling them stupid and unimaginative. But we must not forget 
that Calcutta, after all, is a great cosmopolitan city, the busiest 
port in Asia, too busy to pay much attention to whimsical political 
speculations. There are Bengalis (we are too apt to forget their 
gallantry) who have served the Sirkar faithfully and given their 
lives in helping to put down anarchical crime, There is a growing 
body of Bengali scholars who are working patiently and wisely 
on Western lines at the history of their country, ifs language and 
literature. There is, for instance, Professor Rakhaldas Banerji, 
who has just published in the vernacular an admirable and learned 
History of Bengal. And there are many others. 

We need not perhaps take too serious @ view of a poet's whimsical 
and partly humorous incursion into a field with which he is not 
familiar. Perhaps these lectures are only the Eastern counterpart 
of A Sentimental Journey, the half-smiling, half-pettish records of 
the likes and dislikes of a man of genius, whose lightest thoughts 
find ready and rather irresponsible expression through a pen which 
can write two languages with equal ease and felicity. 


THE FAMILY OF HOTHAM.* 
Wrrnovur any special distinction of genius or talent, without rising 
to any very high place as statesmen, warriors, or men of letters, 
the family of Hotham have done something to justify their 
chronicler’s claim that throughout the history of England there 
‘few public events of importance in which they did 
not figure.’ They have also made some mark on English society. 
Their name is among the very few that can really be traced back 
to the eleventh century and the Norman Settlement ; and rarer 
still, for the six centuries of the elder branch, from Henry I. to 
William III., the headship of the family descended without a break 
And the succession was almost 


have been 


from father to son or grandson. 
always of men of some note, Yorkshire squires, soldiers, Church- 
men, who did their duty as they saw it in public and private life, 
in war and peace, for very little reward and sometimes to their 
undoing. It might be asked—-Why not more result of so much 
merit ? and some answer to the question may be found in these 
well-written, attractive volumes. 

Perhaps with all their courage and honesty the best of that 
elder branch failed to do great things owing to a touch of balancing 
uncertainty such as swayed Sir John Hotham, the Governor of 
Hull, hither and thither between King and Parliament. He was 
not the first or the last of his lime to hesitate between two masters 
and to pay for it with life or fair fame. He and his unlucky son 
lacked the strong vision of a Hampden and the tender conscience 
of a Faikland. * Honest and hearty ... to be won and framed 
as you please with good usage’: such was the opinion of Went- 
worth, who knew Sir John Hotham well; and the portrait by 

* The Hothons: being the Chronicles of the Hothame ef Scorboreush and South 
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Cornelius Janssen carries out the description. It is puzzling, by 
the by, that Mrs. Stirling finds a resemblance in this portrait to 
those of Charles I. To us the two men seem as absolutely unlike 
in features and expression as they certainly were in character. 

Sir John and Captain Hotham, in the passing connexion with 
English history which has done most to make their family name 
familiar to readers generally, were the worthy or unworthy succes- 
sors after three hundred years of the famous Bishop of Ely, John 
de Hotham, in the reign of Edward If. ; the Bishop who for good 
or bad reasons-—at this distance of time it is hard to judge, and the 
King’s favourites were no doubt ruining England—<eserted Edward 
for Isabella the She-wolf and was so held by her fascinations as. to 
condone even the greatest of her crimes. Autres temps, cutres 
meurs! says Mrs. Stirling; and it would be absurdly unfair to 
set Henrietta Maria beside Isabella ; but she is supposed to have 
been the magnet that drew young John Hotham away from the 
Parliament’s service to the short Royalist career that ended so 
tragically. The old Bishop had been more fortunate : Edward ITI. 
treated him with more generosity than the Parliament could afford 
to show to the Hothams. 

The last but one of the older branch showed wisdom by becoming 
an uncompromising supporter of William of Orange. 
death without children transferred the baronetey to a cousin, 


His son's 


Sir Charles, who became also possessed of the estates through the 
Elizabeth, Lady Hotham, 
who had left everything at 
This Sir Charles was the clever and successful 
The stories of his coolness, 


generosity and right-mindedness of 


widow of “the Revolution Sir John,” 


her disposal, 


courage, and resource are delightful, both in his young days and 


| while he was dealing at such formidable odds with the ‘* Devil- 








diplomatists * of Prussia and their extraordinary King, Frederick 
William I. Perhaps Mrs. Stirling gives this Sir Charles rather too 
large a share of her book. It is said, to be sure, that the general 
reader prefers what is already familiar to him: but 
Wilhelmine and Carlyle and so many other memoir-writers and 
historians have described Frederick William and his Court, that for 


Princess 


ourselves we would rather have heard more of Sir Charles’s father, 
that younger son of Sir John of the Civil Wars who beeame Rector 
of Wigan, querrelled with the authorities in Church and State, 
and emigrated to Bermuda, where he died in 1672. He was the 
most original, the most eccentric, probably the most learned of all 
the Hothams. His learning leaned much to the mystica! side of 
things: he was an astrologer, an alchemist, a student of magic, 
“a searcher into the secrets of nature,” 
He had a wife, Thompson by name, who was 


a person of whom the 
orthodox were afraid. 
a pharmacist of astonishing talent and also excelled in cookery. 
Her book of recipes still exists, showing “ 
these things,’ and also containing prescriptions to cure “all 
malladys.” If not company as somo of the 
politicians, diplomatists, courtiers, soldiers, Judges, whos 
are chronicled here, the Rector of Wigan and his wife may well 


tho beast way to do all 


such dignified 


lives 


have been more amusing. 
But there are many entertaining things in the book, and especially 


in the second part of it. The younger branch of the family, deseend- 


| ants of the philosophical rector, led wider lives than those old 


Yorkshire squires and Churchmen of the earlier records, a few of 
whom appear as High Sheriffs in Fuller's Worthies. Old Fuller 
‘he Governor of Hull and 
not unlikely 
that his opinion of one and the other agreed with Lord Clarendon’s. 


finds nothing else to say about them. 
Captain Hotham were his contemporaries, and it is 


The Ambassador's son inherited little of his father’s strength of 
body and mind. He held Court appointments, but is more clearly 
seen as one of those men of the world who under Whitefield’s influ 
ence turned Methodist ; following a fashion of the day, better than 
some, but entailing a good deal of humbug and foolishness. Campden 
House, where Lady Gertrude Hotham had established her family, 
became a centre for prayer-meetings. A terror of earthquakes 
brooded over London in those days: Mrs. 
account of the general alarm, met by much less courage and dignity 
than London shows now in the face of hostile aircraft. 


Stirling gives a vivid 


This Sir Charles died young, and was succeeded by his uncle 
Beaumont, another son of the Rector of Wigan and the father of 
five sons more or less distinguished in public life, several of whom 
succeeded in turn to the baronetcy, and one of whom, William, the 
Admiral, who fought in the American War and eommaucded in the 
Mediterranean, received a peerage for his services. Another 
brother, John, was Bishop of Clogher; another, Beaumont, who 
eventually succeeded to the title, was a Baron of Exchequer, 
esteemed as a humane Judge; the youngest, Colonel George, 
filled the difficult and thankless office of treasurer and secretary 
to George Prince of Wales. 

In the hands of an easy writer like Mrs. Stirling the lives of these 
men afford seope for pictures of an always interesting time with 
many lively anecdotes of its leading figures. All her second volume 
is given up to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
the largest part of the former period is occupied by the persona! 
history, the distinguished military services, the friends, of whom 
George IIL. stands first, the many links with society, with letters, 
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with the stage and the art world generally, of Sir Charles Hotham, 
the eighth Baronet, Sir Beaumont’s eldest son. For some years 
this gentleman bore the name of Thompson, which he took on 
succeeding to his mother’s and grandmother's family property in 
Yorkshire. Perhaps his chief interest for us lies in being the 
father of that Henrietta Hotham whose charming portrait Romney 
painted, who was Horace Walpole’s pet, and in her self-willed 
originality the worthy great-granddaughter of the eccentric Rector 
of Wigan. 





THE GOD OF BATTLES.* 

WHavever view mon may take of the proper attitude of a Christian 
Church towards war, thero can be no doubt that war is a searching 
tost of faith and a supreme challenge to conduct. It is not that 
the fundamental problems of life are less present in peace than 
in war, but it is vividly true that “‘ the voice of war is more raucous 
than the voice of peace,” the strain on faith is more intense, the 
demands of action are more immediate. Life itself moves faster 
in war. Motives are inflamed hy passion, consequences beset by 
tragedy, and the decade of peace is concentrated into an hour of 
battle. 

It is in this almost unbearable intonsity of experience that 
kind cells to Heaven for a sign. 


man- 
Tho same ordeals that purify or 


consume the individual souls of men ere in like measure applied | 


to every communion of men, material, inental, moral, or spiritual. 
living Church can no .moro be satisfied with the daily spiritual 
round, the common spiritual task of peace, than a living nation 
can tolerate “‘ business as usual.”’ Every attribute of man must 
bo cither intensified or engulfed. Religion must be no longer a 
meditation, an unruffled devotion to otherworldliness. It must 
be a burning zcal for righteousness, an overwhelming conviction 
of experience that will infect and illumine the distracted minds of 
men who are fighting for their lives. There are some who say 
that the Christian Church has been tried and found wanting. They 
will point to the Papacy and its apparent policy of consistent 


equivocation. Does the Church know right from wrong? Does 
it care less for spiritual truth than for socular unity ? Has it 


consciously chosen that aloofness from life and conduet which is 
elso spiritual death ? Is there any Christian community in the 
whole world to-day that has so blazed with the fire of a great faith 
that mankind in its millions can march by thet light and fight in 
tho living warmth of its radiance ? 

If the answer of orgenized religion to these questions is not 
altogether satisfactory, it cannot be said that the secular prophets 
have fared better. The didactic politicians and morelists of peace 
have found the ordeal of war equally overwhelming. Most of them 
have ceasod to have any coherent faith at all. Some who, like 
Mr. Wells, havo struggled to find en issue from the prisen of hard 
facts by intellectual analysis, have achioved what may perhaps 
be tormed, borrowing their scientific dialect,a nebular Hypothesis. 
They may in time reach one of the exploded heresies of the past. 


They offer nothing that tho mass of men will live and die for in | 


the heat of battle. 


Such sre some of the vital considerations thet Mr, 
book, The God of Battles, 
There have been many 


Crosse’s little 
will bring to the minds of its readers. 
hooks about Christianity and the war. 
Most of them heave considered the influence of war on religion. 
They say in effect: Tho war is here; can religion be reconciled 
with it? Mr, Crosso’s book seys little about that. He is hardly 
concerned with it. His view is the exact opposite. To him Christ- 
ianity is here, is first, is fundamental. His question is: If a man 
is @ Christian, what kind of a soldier should he be? It is character- 
istic of this attitude of solid faith that it sees clearly and uncom- 
promisingly the practical issues. A chaplain, for instance, in 
his view, is only tolerable as an integral pert of the Army. The 
Army exists to fight. Chaplains, therefore, are part of a fighting | 
inachine, and if they do not conduce to the improved fighting 
efficiency of an army as stich, they are a hindrance and an encum- 
brance. They have no raison d’cire. It follows therefore that « 
chaplain must have a real and essentiel military duty. Theat duty 
is the inspiration and encouragement of those moral factors which 
are the most vital of all the attributes cf a soldier. Devotion to 
duty, devotion to a cause, devotion to a person: these are the 
foundations of good soldiering. They are the foundations of 
Christian life. General Gough's Preface deals with the same theme. 
‘Yo him war is a risk that humanity must be prepared to face. To 
him also Christianity is a fabric of faith and conduct which ‘shows 
its living power in the struggles of war as in those of peace. 

We must refer our readers to the book itself. Wecannot do more 
than hint at the zeal, the incisiveness, and the clarity of its style. 
lts message and illustrations alike come straight from the front-line 
trenches in Frence. Every page shows it to be the vigorous and 
spontaneous fruit of two years’ front-line experience, expressed in 
the essay of a ten-days’ leave. p 

Mr. Crosse is one of that devoted band of young Churchmen 
who could find no solution of the war's € hallenge save in the battle 
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Thore where the fires of suffering and death are fierc est 


Besa 
ine itself. 
they have put their faith to the supreme test and have found js 


& light to guide. It is no wonder that they speak with a voice of 
authority, testifying that which they know. Theirs will be, on 
their return, the task of religious renaissance. Thore can he 
no reform, no expansion, no full future without them. 


There is no 
higher task. There is no surer promise. 





A DEFENCE OF IDEALISM.* 

Ir, as is sometimes asserted, there is one method of treatment, and 
one only, applicable to each and every topic, we are afraid Miss 
Sinclair's literary admirers have a legitimate grievance against her 
for luring them, in her present volume, into the diffieult and com: 
plicated paths of metaphysics. We feel instinctively that philosophy 
ought to be dull, and that the author is attracting us under false 
pretences when she puts so much humour end charm into an abstruss 
book on the nature of ultimate reality. The ordinary general reader, 
who associates Miss Sinclair with novels glaringly distinct from the 
usual six-shilling fiction of the market, and a vivid and delightfully 
human account of her experiences in Belgium in the early days of 
the war, takes up A Defence of Idealism under the impression that 
it probably consists of light discursive essays on everyday subjects, 
and beginning honourably with chap. i., p. 1, is confirmed at first 
| in _ delusion by the opening paragraph :— 





The plain man is supposed (by philosophers who are sure of 
| antian to be sure that, whatever else he is or isn’t, he is himself, 
He may or may not believe that he has a soul, or that, if he has one, 
it is the least bit likely to be immortal ; but he is quite, quite sure he 
has personal identity ; that he is not his own grandmother or his 
own son; and certainly not one of those objectionable Robinsons.” 


Nothing could apparently be easier or more straightforward ; and 
the encouraged reader goes on in search of further entertainment 
only to find himself (with Mr. Bertrand Russell) contemplating an 
Absolute conceived, “so far as it can be conceived at all, 
infinite number of infinitely intersecting planes of reality, each one 
of which is infinite,”’ or floundering (with M. Bergson) in a Pure Space 
which has to have its interstices stuffed with Time to induce it to 
do its work ; and he considers he has been grossly and shamefully 
deceived. On the other hand, the student of philosophy, for whom 
the work is intended, is very likely to be blinded to its solid merits 
by the unaccustomed glamour of its style. But the author makes 
no attempt to carry off feeble, insincere thought by a superficial 
coating of flippancy and rhetoric; the graceful English and the 
wealth of witty illustration are only the vehicles by which her clear, 
coherent thinking finds its natural expression. 


as an 


Miss Sinclair is the champion of an idealistic monism in which the 
ultimate reality is Spirit which thinks and energizes and wills in one 
undivided act ; and from this standpoint, she criticizes the Pan- 
psychism of Samuel Butler, the Vitalism of M. Bergson, the Animism 
of Mr. William McDougall, the Pragmatism of the late Professor 
William James, the Humanism of Mr. Schiller, the Realism of Mr. 
Russell, and the Mysticism of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Although 
she has a leaning towards the transcendental conviction of the 
mystics, she does not hold her own creed as capable of complete 
demonstration, but provisionally as an hypothesis that docs not 
conflict with any proved certainty and covers more facts than any 
other hitherto put forward. Her critical procedure is entirely 
admirable ; her exposition of views antagonistic to her own is 
eminently fair, and her attitude towards opponents the perfection 
of courtesy and good humour, Christian Science is the only doctrine 
about which her tolerance fails her and of which she speaks in terms 
of contemptuous disdain. 

A Defence of Idealism is not, and cannot be, a popular book, but 
it is a book which will have to be reckoned with in all future con- 
troversies over the ground it covers. We do not, of course, agree 
with all the writer’s arguments and conclusions. We hold, for 
example, that the statement ‘‘ no patient and efficient psyche over 
desired the physical vehicle or tool that it did not obtain ” 
means a necessary inference from Butler's theory, unless, indeed, 
** patient and efficient ”’ are defined as tantamount to “ successful,” 
in which case the remark reduces itself to the truism that survivors 
survive ; for millions of psyches which happened to desire the 
wrong evolutionary tools may have been ground out by natural 
selection. So that, unless the desire for immortality is “‘ an appro- 
priate need ” expressing itself in appropriate ways, the mere fact of 
its existence affords us no reason for believing in its eventual gratifi- 
cation. Butler's theory itself seems to us very obnoxious to hostile 
criticism, and we cannot but think Miss Sinclair has made a mistake 
in committing herself so comparatively unreservedly to its truth. 
But although we may differ from her in detail, we are none the less 
sensible of the fine qualities of her work ; it is, indeed, one of the 
outstanding merits of such a book to arouse opposition, to excite 
sleepy acquiescence into conflict,and to set contending minds into 
iruitful motion. The only grave fault we have to find with it is that 
it has neither a full analysis nor an index, and the absence of both 
of these helps to the reader is a serious drawback from its full 


is by no 
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usefulness. In other respects it leaves little to be desired, and is, 
on the whole, a notable contribution to modern philosophic 
speculation, well planned, well written, and well thought. 





FICTION. 





SUMMER.* 
Mrs. WHARTON’s new novel is an admirable piece of literature. 
The simple plot is unravelled with ease and precision, and the 
passages of description show a keen vision and rare technical skill. 
But when one has read this story of a remote New England village, 
one cannot but wonder again whether, with all Mrs. Wharton's 
literary accomplishments, she has in. fact given a true picture of 
life, and whether human beings would really act as her chief 
characters do. The title, as Mrs. Wharton’s readers may conjecture, 
gives as imperfect an indication of the nature of the story as did, 
say, The House of Mirth. The heroine's love-affair is a very brief 
summer episode with a dreary close that foreshadows unending 
trouble. Charity, as she is called, has been adopted by a dull 
and disappointed lawyer who has exiled himself to North Dormer. 
Her mother belonged to a colony of outcasts living on ‘‘ the Moun- 
tain,” like the “ poor whites” of the Cumberlands further south. 
Charity has grown up in the house of her bachelor guardian, whom 
shé detests. A young architect, penetrating into the wilds to 
study old Colonial houses, encounters Charity, makes love to her, 
and betrays her simple confidence, despite the warnings of the 
old lawyer. Realizing that the young man has left her to suffer 
alone, Charity blindly seeks refuge with her unknown mother on 
“the Mountain,’ only to find the drunken profligate lying dead 
in a hovel. Retracing her steps, she is met by the old man, who 
takes her to the nearest town and marries her out of compassion 
for her shame. Such, in its 
just as the problem becomes interesting. Where Mrs. Wharton 


fails is in preparing us for such an end to the episode. Lawyer 
Royall is an indeterminate character, tragic, doubtless, in intention, 
but never defined clearly enough to excite the reader's compassion 
cr dislike. We are allowed to see him at one or two rare moments 
of exaltation, when he comes upon the lovers in their forest refuge 
or when he makes an excellent speech at a village festival. For 
the rest, he is almost inarticulate, except when in a drunken frenzy 
he publicly insults his ward, and the inarticulate hero may be 
sublime on the stage but is ineffective in a novel. Charity herself 
is almost as difficult to comprehend. She leathes the narrow round 
of North Dormer and welcomes the young stranger, but in the 
face of trouble she is almost passive, though she flutters here and 
there like a bird that has strayed by night into a lighted room. 
If her heredity is to be emphasized, it fails her at tho crisis; but 
the author seems to be uncertain whether Charity’s disreputable 
family has really had anything to do with her misfortune, and 
contrasts her favourably with one of the ordinary village girls 
who has gone astray. Mrs. Wharton does not convince us either 
that the lawyer would have married Charity at that moment or 
that she would have married him, even in a temporary fit of 
bewildered despair. We are consoled to some extent by the charm 
of the descriptions of the placid village in the backwoods, from 
which an excursion to the neighbouring town on the Fourth of 
July is a thrilling adventure, and by the grim narrative of the 
funeral service on ‘‘ the Mountain "’ interrupted by the maunderings 
of the drunken folk to whom Charity’s mother belonged. But 
Mrs. Wharton writes so well that we expect more than this from her. 





READABLE Novets.—The Plot-Maker. By. William Hewlett. 
(Duckworth and Co, 6s.)—-A scherzo, in which the hero endeavours 
to serve as model to an author whose methods of kterary work will 
remind the reader of those of the immortal Bent Pitman in the 
sister art of painting.——The Black Office. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, (John Murray. 5s. net.)—Anentertaining series of adventures 
in England and France after the great Peace a hundred years ago. 
The first story shows the methods of the Censor’s Office in Paris in 
September, 1815, a revelation which should make the Censor’s 
Office of to-day almost popular.— Curtis and.Co. By Mrs. 
F. De M. Rudolf, (Ward, Lock,andCo. 5s, net.)—A pleasant novel 
which has nothing to do with the war except that the heroine 
resembles the war-time heroine in that she shoulders her husband's 


burdens when he is incapacitated by illness. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 


Christine. By Alice Cholmondeley. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net. 
~-This very interesting and pathetic book contains the letters 
written to Mrs. Cholmondeloy by her daughter, who went to Berlin 
in May, 1914, to study the violin, and died at Stuttgart on August France, and yet it is truo enough. 


and her first letters are full of the enthusiasm natural in a bright 
young girl who was an ardent musician. She stayed with a Gorman 
family in the country and became enszaged to a German officer. 
Thon the thunderclouds of war came across the clear sky, and the 
young girl began to find out what her German friends were rozlly 
thinking. ‘ I’ve eome to the conclusion,” she writes on July 26th, 
* that the Griifin too wants war ”’ ; and on the same day she admits, 
“I find I have a profound distrust really of those people.” Her 
betrothed, who had been recalled by telegraph to his dutios as carly 
as July 24th, tried to minimize the danger of a European war, but all 
his family and friends and the poople of Berlin seemed to revel in 
the prospect. The letter describing the excited crowd in Berlin on 
July 31st, as soon as it was known that Germany had sent an ulti- 
matum to Russia, is a vivid piece of writing about “ these solid 
burghers and their families behaving like drunken hooligans.’ The 
Pacificist theory that an innocent Germany was driven into the war 
by a brutal Ruszia does not square with the facts in these enter- 





taining letters, 

The World’s Air Routes and their Regulation. By Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu. (Car Publishing Co. 6d.)—-Lord Montagu looks ahead 
and foresees that after the war flying will becomo an international 
question to be regulated like shipping, that air-routes over sca and 
land must be defined, and that the study of the prevailing winds 


will become more important than ever. He discusses, for example, 





essentials, is the plot, which breaks off 


in this interesting lecture the possibility of reserving different levels 
for different classes of air-traffic, the slow machines taking the 
low road and the fast machines the high road, and the zone between 
eight and ten thousand feet being reserved for Government 
deroplanes. Lord Montagu has been justified already in his early 


enthusiasm for fiying, and his suggestions for the future deserve 


serious attention, 


The Dawn of Armageddon. By Crawfurd Price. (Simpkin and 
Marshall. 6d. net.)—This well-writton pamphlet presents the truth 
concerning the attack by Austria on Serbia which led to the war. 
| Tho enemy statesmen still talk of the ‘“* provocation ” given by 

Serbia to Austria; the provocation came from Austria, who ha: 
Slavs, who had annexed 


| 

| for generations oppressed the South 

Bosnia contrary to the Treaty of Borlin, and who also coveted 
Serbia. Mr. Price does well to restate tie faets, for the public 


The War and the Netion. By W.C.D.Whetham. (J. Murray. 63 
net.)—In this able and attractive book Mr. Whetham suggests a 
whole series of administrative, financial, and eeonomic measures that 
might help the nation to recover quickly after the war. His point 
of view, he says, is that of ‘ Constructive Toryism,”’ but no party 


| memory is short, 


label seams to fit so broad-minded a reformer. He writes very sen- 
sibly about agriculture, insisting that the landowner and the farmer 


shall be required to make good uss of the land “ which they hold in 
trust for the nation,” and that the position of the labourer must 
be groatly and permanently improved. He advocates State control 
of the coal mines and the gailways, a graduated Income Tax favouring 


the fathers of large families, and other interesting and still more 


controversial policies. 


Twentieth-Century France. By M. Betham-Edwards. (Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. Gd. net.)—Miss Betham-Edwards, who has done so 
much to reveal France to her countrymen and who helped to prepare 
** Entente,”’ has collected in this volume a number 
We like hor essay on ** The 


the way for the 
of papers on literary and social topics. 
Frenchwoman,”’ whose thrift and taste she justly eulogizes. Another 
interesting essay concerns the peasant, though we find it hard to 
‘‘ whether he be rich or poor, Jacques Bonhommo 


| believe that, 
| delights in nothing so much as in paying his taxes,”’ despite Miss 
Betham-Edwards’s ingenious arguments. We may note her 
remark that, though she has been made welcome in many French 
homos during her Tong life, she has only oneo met a German visitor ; 
and the exceptional cass was that of a young governess connected 


by marriage with the hostess. 


France To-day. By Laurence Jerrold. (J. Murray. 7s. 6d.net.) 

| To English readers who want to understand our French Allies, so 
far as an understanding can be gained from books, we would com- 
mond Mr. Jerrold’s most interesting volume. As the correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph in Paris for many years, Mr. Jerrold has 
had exceptional opportunities of studying French life and institu- 

His chapters on the solid middle class of the towns and the 


tions. 
are most illu- 


peasantry—the twin pillars of the Third Republic 
minating, and, though somewhat dogmatic in tone, are, we believe, 
essentially accurate. In his chapter on ‘‘ Tho French Spirit ” he 
“The French have the most common-sense of all peoples, 
To many 


) | gays: 
and I would back theirs any day against the English.” 
English people that will seem a paradox, so little do we know of 
Mr. Jerrold’s chapters on politics, 


8 —_ y i? . ‘our: , TAY 5 
th following of pneumonia contracted on her journey towards tho on the Army, on the early days of the war, and on the Church are 


* Summer. By Edith Wharton. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. net.) 





. ic toa (* wT wy, "gy , ‘ _ P a 
frontier. Miss Cholmondoley went prepared to love tho Germans, excellent, and his closing chapters on modern French prose and 


poetry are also well worth reading. 
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Short Rations. By Madeleine Doty. (Mothuen and Co, 5s. net.) 
-~-Miss Doty, an American journalist, spent the summer of 1916 in 
Germany, partly in carefully supervised tours, partly in visits to 
Socialist friends who were working secretly for peace. She was 
impressed chiefly by the hungry populace and by the rigorous police 
organization, assisted by innumerable spies, which maintains order, 
Her book is very readable, but her argument that we are delaying 
peace by not offering fair terms to the German people is entircly 
unsound, as she may learn from her own President. 


390 





Dawn in Ireland. By Marie Harrison. (Andrew Melrose. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—The author of this book describes the increased material 
prosperity of Ireland in recent years and analyses it into its com- 
ponent factors: individual private enterprise, the growth of the 
Co-operative movement in agriculture, State assistance of in- 
dustries, and the rise in prices due to the war. She expends much 
amiable rhetoric on the spirit of nationality common to North and 
South, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, and thinks that the 
evil influences of defective education, clericalism, and unintelligent 
bureaucracy, which, in her view, militate strongly at present against 
it, would be modified or destroyed by a full measure of self-govern- 
ment. In the admirable conduct of Irish soldiers in the British 
Army she finds grounds for optimism as regards the future relations 
of the two countries ; and her solution of the Irish question is to 
put the Home Rule Act in force, excluding Norih-last Ulster. 


‘Lhe book is pleasantly and sympatheticaily written, but on far too 
shallow a basis and with far too little consideration of hostile 
arguments and points of view to throw light on the difficulties 
involved in the various problems it discusses, 


A Boswell of Baghdad. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and Co. 
5s, net.)—Mr. Lueas’s new volume of light essays, which are as 
usual very good reading, takes its title from a paper on Ibn 
Khallikan’s biographical dictionary of Arabian literary worthies, 
which was compiled in the thirteenth century and was translated 
into English many years ago. Among the many anecdotes which 
Mr. Lucas has gleaned from the book is a story that chess was 
invented by one Sissah for the amusement of King Shibram. When 
the King asked the inventor to name his reward, Sissah said : 
*I then demand that a grain of wheat be placed in the first square 
of the chess-board, two in the second, and that the number of 
grains be progressively doubled till the last square is attained ; 
whatever this quantity may be, 1 ask you to bestow it on me,” 
The King of course ridiculed Sissah’s seemingly modest demand, 
and was astonished to learn from his officials that there was not 
enough wheat in the world to satisfy the inventor, ‘Then said the 
King to Sissah: ‘ Your ingenuity in imagining such a request is 
yet ore admirable than your talent in inventing the game of 
chess.” 


As a fine piece of American oratory, instinct with true patriotism, 
we commend to our readers Mr. James M. Beck’s address to the 
Patriotic Service League in New York, which is published under 
che title Warn the Committees (Patriotic Service League, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). Mr. Beck told his audience how the educated 
youth of America had volunteered almost to a man for the war, 
and how the old Liberty Bell in Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 
silent since John Marshall was buried, had been rung after seventy- 
tive years to celebrate the now war for freedom. He recalled the 
work of the local Committees of Correspondence which organized 
the American Kevolution, and how Jefferson in delirium on his 
death-bed fancied that the old days had come back and eried: 
* Warn the Committees.” In this crisis, said Mr. Beck, every 
American citizen must be convinced by local effort of the same 
kind that “this is the most vital contest that America was ever 
ongaged in.” 

The International Information Committee has just published two 
new.spamphiets in its useful series, The Common wealth of Australia, 
by Mr. Evans Lewin, and New Zealand, by Mr. G. H. Scholetield 
(Allen and Unwin, Is. net each). These pamphlets give, in outline, a 
yood account of the development and resources of the Common- 
wealth and the Dominion, whose growth within little more than a 
century to their present position is one of the miracles of history 
and a eredit to the British race. Mr. Scholefield gives the latest 
ligures that we have seen to illustrate New Zealand’s prosperity, 
and, as a patriotic New Zealander, he emphasizes quite justly the 
active part that his country has played in the evolution of our 
Imperial policy during the past generation. These pamphlets will, 
we trust, be widely read 
> 
By W. (Newnes. 
Robinson lives in an Elizabethan manor house, 


My Wood Fires and their 
5s. net.)—-Mr. of 
which he gives us some delectable photographs, and he has found 
that the old open hearths and wide chimneys, which he has restored 
to their original state, 
plenty of draught. In the circumstances he is uaturally an enthu- 
siast for the wood fire, which, among other advantages, can be 
easily rekindled in the morning if the ashes are left undisturbed 


Story. tobinson, 


were specially intended for wood fires needing 





CTATOR. [October 13, 1917, 


Tn rene Fy when coal is scarce and vena Mr. Robinson’ 3 practical 
advice on the use of wood fuel may be commended to dwellers 
in the country 





The Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Charity and Library in Gordon 
Square have printed A Short Account of the Charity and Librar; y 
to commemorate the bicentenary of the trust founded in 1716. 
The Rev. R. T. Herford, Mr. 8S. K. Jones, and the Rey. Dr. Philip H. 
Wicksteed have prepared this interesting volume, which contains 
a memoir of Daniel Williams, the early Nonconformist divine why 
died in 1711 and left his estates in Wales, East Anglia, and London 
to be administered for the benefit of students and ministers and 
their widows. The public library which he had planned on a modest 
scale was opened in Red Lion Square in 1729; it was moved to 
Bloomsbury in 1865, and to its present home in 1890. Lt now con- 
tains sixty-six thousand volumes, and, principally as a lending 
library for students all over the country, fulfils a useful purpose. 


Early Illustrated Books. _— Alfred W. Pollard. (Kegan Paul. 
3s. Gd. net.)—-Mr. Pollard’s admirable essay on the illustrated books 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has after twenty-four years 
reached a second and cheaper edition. If in the interval a goo 
deal has been added to our knowledge of a fascinating subject, ji 
is in no smali degree due te the initiative of Mr. Pollard himself and 
his colleagues in the Bibliographical Society. The illustration 
include of course a cut from the Dream of Poliphilus and several 
from the delectable French Books of Hours, 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Acathist Hymn of the Hoiy Orthodox Lastern Church (The), ed. by W. J. Birk- 
beck and Rey. G@. R. Woodward, er 8vo (Longmans) net 
Adair (C.), Maid of the Moonflower, cr SVO...........6...c000ees (8. Paul) 
Adams (B.), Nothing of Importance: Light Months at the Front with a W _ 
i ts 16s os ne 6b66 ease enehnet-ncede anon seed (Methuen) net 
Armstrong (8. F.), British Grasses, and their Employ ment in Agriculture, Svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Arnaud (R. K.), The New Prophecy, cr 8vo (Tlodder & Stoughton) net 
Aucassin and Nicolete, trans. irom the French by Michael West, 8vo/Harrap) net 
Bailey (Marian E.), Boys’ and Girls’ Ask-at-lHome ee neateey cr S8vo(Harrap) net 
Ball (E. H.), Cinema Plays, 18mo. (8. Paul) net 
Barnes (R. G.), Days of Destiny : War ‘Poems, cr 8voO..........(Longmans) net 
Begbie (H.), The Little that is Good, a. Pccne euidnedice teeiaecel (Cassell) net 
Bergholt (E£.), Royal Auction Bridge, 13: (Routledge) net 
Berkeley (R.) and Dixon (J.), The Oilskin "Packet, cr 8v0.. - Pannen net 
Bigham (Madge A.), Merry ‘Animal ‘Tales, 4to (Harrap) net 
— k and the Russian Chureh : Essays and Articles by late W. F. Birkbeck, 
° eeeee(S.P.C.K.) not 
aioe (Marjorie), The Third Estate, er 8vo..... Obecescesese a net 
Brady (C. T.), The Island on the Stairs, er 8vo 
Brazil (Angela), The Madcap of the School, er | See J 
Brereton (Capt. F. 8.), From the Nile to the Tigris, cr 8vo -(Blackie) net 
Lrereton (Capt. F. $.), The Armoured-Car Scouts, cr 8vo (Blackie) net 
Brown's Nautical Almanac, Harbour and Dock Guide, &c., 8vo (J. Brown) net 
Browne (H.),Our Renaissance : Reform and Revival of Classical Studies, roy Svo 
(Longmans) net 
Bruce (Rt. Hon. H. A., First Lord Aberdare), Lectures & Addresses(Thynne) net 
Burgin (G. B.), The Greater Gain, cr 8vo Hutchinson) 
Butler (F. H.), 1) Weel. Lapland | with Skis and Reindeer (Fisher Unwin) net 
Castle (A. & E Lure, cr 8v ‘ (Cassell) net 
Catalogue of War Publications to ent Pe ie cb tccdkudes (J. Murray) net 
Charles (R. H.), Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey (Macmillan) net 
Complete Woodworker (‘The), ed. by B. E. Jones, 8vo (Cassell) net 
Connor (R.), The Major, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Cook (A. K.), About Winchester College, BW. cccesccceces OneetTt net 
Copping (H.), Canadian Pictures, folio (R.T.3S.) net 
Copplestone (B.), The Lost Naval Pape rs: Short ae cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Corbett-Smith (A.), The Marne and After, cr 8vo,. (Cassell) net 
Cowper (LE. C.), Jane in Command, (Blackie) net 
Creager (W. P.), Engineering for Masonry Dams, Svo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Crozier (J. B.), Last Words on Great Issues, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 
Crusader of France (A): Lettres d'un Officier de Chasseurs Alpina, Capt. F. 
Belmont, feo Se ee ee rey eee (Melrose) net 
D'Acosta (U.), Peace Problems in ‘Economics’ and Finance (Routledge) net 
Davi — (J.), Means and Methods in the Religious Education of the Young, 
cr 8v (Longmans) net 
Davis (A. , Irrigation Works Constructed by the U.S. Governme nt, roy 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 2 
~~ in War-Time, cr 8vo....(J. Lane) net 
“J. Murray) net 


Dawson (C.), Khaki Courage : 
Diver (Maud), Unconquered, cr 
Dodd (F.), Generals of the British gy eR Part L, “ato. (Country Life) net 
Drever (J.), Instinct In 3} 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Head of the Family, cr 8vo............ (Methuen) net 
Erasmus’s ‘The Complaint of Peace, ed. by A. Grieve, cr 8vo....(Headley) net 
Eversley (Lord), ‘The Turkish Em ire : its Growth & "Decay (Fisher Unwin) net 
Fischer (Dr. M. H.) and Hooker (Dr. Marian 0. ). Fats and Fatty Degencration, 
roy Svo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Fleming oP A Glory of Armour, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Fowler (N. 0.) and Whitehouse (G. E.), Getting a Start: First Aids to Success, 
er 8vo. (G. Richards) net 
Frankau (G.), The Woman of the Horizon: a Romance(Chatto & Windus) net 
Gatty (C. T.), George Wyndham— Recognita, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Gibson (J.), Locke's Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Gooch (G. P.) and Masterman (Canon J. H. B.), A Century of British Foreign 
Policy, cr 8vo . (G. Allen) net 
Gorki (M.), In the World, Svo .-. (Ll. W. Laurie) net 
Grant (A.), On the Wings of the Morning, ¢r (Dent) net 
Gray (A. A) Otosclerosis (Idiopathic ee BR, pw A (H. K,. Lewis) net 
Haigh (W. E.), Analytical Outline of English History (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hearnshaw 3 J. C.), Main Currents of European History, 1815-1915, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
COSECOOCceesreces (J. Long) 
Hind (C, The Invisible Guide, er Bvo. .(Headley) net 
Hissey (J. . ay ‘The and the inn, 8vo.. Sepeadaestdoedeses Macmillan) net 
Hughes (T), History of the Society of ‘Jesus in North America, Vol. If., roy 8vo 
(Longmans) net 25,0 
Hutchison (1. W.), How Joy was Found: a Fantasy in Verse.. (Blackie) net 3 6 
Karrachy-Smitt (M. B.) , Lessons in Russian—3rd Course, 3vo (S. Low) net 216 
Kelly (R. J.), The Jud; e's Ruling, cr 8vo.......... ee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Laird (J.), Problems of the Seli, 8VO .........eceeeceees | (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Lee (EB. M.), On Listening ~ Music, OVO... cccce occcee (Routledge) net 2/6 
Life's Edifice, by “ X.,” cr 8 ° (J. Long) net 5/0 
Lowndes (ire. Belloc), tou. on Hatred, cr. 8vo. (Chal man & Hall) net 6/0 
Maclaren (E.), Out of the Dust of Battle, cr 8vo .. . (Murray & Evende as 6/0 
Magnus (L. A. ), Roumania’s Cause and ideals, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Margerison (J. 8.), Action: Stories from the Modern Navy, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) — 

Martin (G. C.), Poets of the pomermest. CP BVO... e000 (Headley) net 
Michail: a Novel by a Russian | CF BVO .ocoese . (Heinemann) net 
Mickiewicz (A.). Pan Tadeusz; or, “the Last Foray in Lithuania, 8vo (Dent) net 
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Murray (M.), The More Sure Word of Prophecy (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Norris (W. E.), The Fond Fugitives, er Svo.............. (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Padwick (C. E.), Maekay of the Great Svo. (Oxford Cniv. Press) net 3/0 
Pearce (Hilda), The Navy Book of Fairy . Toy &vo....(G. Richards) net 3,6 
Peers (E. A.), A Skeleton Spanish Grammar, cr #yo .(Blackie) net 2,6 
Penty (A. J.), Old Worlds for New, cr 8vo.......... eeeeee (Gh. Allen) net 3'6 | 
Petter (E. B.), Souls In the Making, er 8vo........ (Chapnan & Hall) net 6/0 
Practical Auction Bridge, by “ Buccaneer,” cr 8vo........ (T. W. Laurie) net 5:0 | 
Pugh (E.), The Eyes of a Child, cr 8vo......... .. (Chapmen & Hall) net 6,0 | 
Raemaekers (L.), Cartoons; Vol. UL., The Great War (Fis w Art Society) net126.0 | 
Ramsay (A.), Terms of Industrial Peace, cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 3.0 | 
tawson (Maud 8), The Magic Gate, cr 8V0 ...... 0.6. c eee eee (Hutehinson) 6/0 | 
Reed (BE. N.), Late Cabbage, from Seed until Harvest. .(Chapman & Hall) net 6,0 | 
Richardson (Dorothy M.), Honeycomb, cr Svo.......... (Duckworth) net 5/0 
Roberts (Helen C.), The Discreet Adventure, cr 8vo.......... (Fisher Unwin) 6/0 
Robertson (J. M.), The Jesus Problem, 8vO...............0005- (Watts) net 56/0 
Roy (Jcan), Fields of the Fatherless, er 8vo....... (Collint) net 6/0 
Rusecil (L.), Land o’ the Dawning, cr &vo.... (Cassell) net 6,0 
Sackville- West (V.). Poems of West and Kast, &vo J. Lane) net 3,6 
Saintsbury (G.), A History of the French Novel, Vol. L, 8vo (Macmillan) ant 18/0 
Solomonoff (J.), First Steps in Russian, BVO............ - (Routledge) net 26 
Somervell (D.), A Companion to Palgrave’s Golden ‘Treast wy (G. Richards) = 2,6 | 
Stacpoole TH ‘de Che Starlit Garden, er 8vo... - ....¢Hutchinson) 60 } 
Statham (1. P.), Hitery of the Family of Maunsell. (K. Panl) net 42.0 | 
stronch (H. N.) and Billyard (J. R.), The Efficient Purchase and Utilization of } 

SERS CREE, GF BVO, occ ccccecwsssvivesdeseenss (Chapman & Hall) net 6,0 } 
Strong (b. L.), Lectures on the Incarnation of God, 8vo......(Lonmamans) net 5,0 | 
Tavior (A. H. E.), The Future of the Southern Slavs, 8vo. .(Fisher Unwin) net 12/6 | 
rhompson (T.), Letters to Lady Shesheen, cr 8vo.......... (Murray & Evenden) 60 | 
Thorn (W. T.), Brown's Arithmetical Guide for Marine Engineers, Vol. L., | 

2nd Clase, 8vo..... (sc eeawccues 6 Gini SrA Alasael ..<F. Brown) net 3/6 
Thurstan (Violetta), A 7 xt Book of W ar Nursing. ere®vo......¢Putnam) net 36 
Thurston (BE. T.), Over the Hill: Short Stories, er 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 6.0 
ree Mee, ila QUIN, «0.6000 p citienden teveebestenet (Geographia) net 3.6 
Tynan (Katharine), Miss Mary, cr 8V0.........0000eeeee (J. Murray) net 5 0 
Waddington (Vera), What Every Masseuse Should Know, I8mo (Methuen) net 2,6 
Waketord (Constance), The Prisoner's Friends: John Howard, tlizabeth Fry, 

CO Ts, Se OF BOs 6a ana. ik-b obs Aaneds 4 b0scaeee .(Headley) net 2,6 
Waldstein (Sir C.), Patriotism, National and International (Longmans) net 2/6 
Walker-Tisdale (C. W.) & Woodnutte «W. E.), Practical Cheese- Waking, cr 8vo 

(Headiey) net 4/6 
Walters (C. F.) and Conway (R.8.), Ad Limen: Reading Lessons and Exercises 

for 2nd & 3rd Year Course in Latin, cr 8v0...........000005 (J. Murray) 2°¢ 
Waiters (E. W.), Submarine Stories and Advantures, er 8vo...... C. Kelly) net 3.6 
Word (Mre. Humphry), “* Missinc.”’ er avo. (Collirs) net 60 
Waterbury (L. A.), Stresses in Structural Stecl Angles (Chapman & Hall) net 6.0 
Watt (L. M.), In France and Vlanders with the Fighting Men, cr &vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3,6 
Webb (H. L.), The Everlasting Quest, er 8vo..... . (Macniillan) net 46 
Webb (Mary), The Spring of Joy : a Little Book of He aling, er Svo..(Dent) net 2.6 
Westerman (P. F.), Under the White Ensign, er ®vo ..e+e+-( Blackie) net 3,0 
Whiting (A. L.), Soil Biology: Laboratory Manual....(Chapman & Hall) net 60 
Williams (L. F. R.), History of the Abbey of St. Alban, roy 8vo. .( Longmans) ne 76 
Williamson (C. N. & . M.), Tiger-Lily : Short Stories, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6,0 | 
Winslow (C. D.), With the French Flying Corps, er &vo Constable) net 36 | 
Wirt (F. A.). A Laboratory Manual in Farm Machin (Chapman & Hall) net 6.0 
Weod (H. B.), Sanitation Practically Applied, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 13.6 | 
Wood (M fhe Mystery of Gabriel, er Svo aa (Longmans) net 2.6 
Woolsey CL. 3.), French Forests and Forestry : Tunisia, Aleeria, Corsica, roy 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 11/5 
Wynne (May), Thr Company, er &vo.... rr ; .( Blackie) ne 2.6 
Young (J. W.) and Morgan (F. M.), Elementary Mathematical Ana lysiy, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 11,0 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTILUTEH FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 





MOST 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 





In waking, use LESS QUANTITY, 
COFFEE. 


than 


ORDINARY 


TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,405,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


1 North John Street, 
24-28 Lombard Street, 


HEAD 
OFFICES 


SCIENCE MASTER, nior, experienced, require 
Salary £225, rising by £10 te £275 at least Apply with 5 recent testinmoni elo 
| October 27th to the Haad-M» lV. 3, ORM&, M.A 
} PIRINCIP ALwanted for Native Coll ge in INDLA. Honoursmen 
? qualified to teach English Language and Literature R,. 700, rising to 
Rs. 1,000, per mevsem. Non lent assage pai Enquiries nitst be accom 
! panies d by ” tes timonicis and stat 0 and degre Address, Professor LEWIs, 


ee RIENC ED WELFARE SUPERVISOR desires gocd 
post with progressive firm. Fully Qualific highly recommended. Box 4 
ree Spectator, 1! Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.4 ee 
JARTNERSHIP, with a view to ultimate | Suevession, in 
s GIRLS’ SCHOOL giving a first-rate modern education, wanted by a Cambridge 
Graduate who has had wide cducational experience.— Box 820, The Spectat 
i Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C 2 
LECTURES, &c. 
TINH E UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD. 
j Vice-Chancellor : RIPPER, D.Eng., D-Se., ML Inst.c.k., JP. 
epaOs ‘i ALLEN SCHO! ARSHIPS. 
The following Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100 per annum ant 


and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtai: ad fra , 
Ww. M ” GLBBONS, _ Reyistrar. 
| ({RESHAM LECTURES, L917 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, | (5p tie crestiain Lecturer on Astoonomy, Mr. ARLHUR R. HUNKS, MA., PRS 
RED will Core four Lectures on: 
WHITE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ASTRONOMY: 1892-1917, at Greshaur College, 
Jasinghall Street, E.« at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, October 16th; Wednesday, 
& BLUE October 17th; Thursday, “Or tober 18th; and Friday, October 10th. 
For Breakfast and after Dinner. ee lene oo ye es ee 
it being so much stronger T= BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 





The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 
Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Gre COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING Ob} 








YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 






Principal; Miss 1H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 
The West Riding Education Committee tavite applications for the appointment! 
ot a MATRON at Bingley Training College, to undertake the direction of a?! 






domestic arfangements, subject to the general responsibility of the Principal. 

Salary €120 per annum, with board and residenc 
Last date for the receipt of applications, Monday 
plication to be 


Further particulars and Forms of A} 





October 22nd, 1917 
obtained from the E DUCATLON 
























































DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

S, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY 
DALE, MATLOCK, 

Wa rated, January next 

1, SCLENCE MISTRESS (Chemis . Botany, Elementary Physics). Degr 
essential, Traintug and Experience desirable. Salary £80 or more according to quali- 
fications. Resident. Commiunicant of the Chareh of Eogland 

MESIC MISTRESS Pianoforte essential, either Class-singlag or Violin de 
sire able. Salary £45. Residential, Commnunicant of the Church of England. 

Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS 
()°* ESTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

fhe Committ rvic an ART MASTER (ineligible for tie Army) 
qualif to tal t School in the event of the withdrawal of the present 
Head-Maseter fhe appointment will be t« mporary only Sal 
£180 

{ ious tol ut to the undersigned on or before the 20th October, 1917. 

G. W. FE RRINGLON 
L8 Arthur Street, Oswestry 
QR WM. TURNER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
b COATHAM, REDCAR, VORKS, 

SCIENCE MASTER required att ’ ch Science to the standard reauired 
tor ©) . larsiiips at Cambridg im School of 160 boya. Non- Resid 
Salary 200-£259, rising under certain condition; to £300.—Apply to the HEAD 
MASTER 

JEIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 





s5 } 





i in Janu 


















Cambridge 










are offered :— 
open to men and women whe will uot have complete t 


beginning of the University Session in which they enter 


tenable for three years, 
(a) Two Scholarships 
their 20th year at the 
the University. 
) Two Scholarships restricted to the of w wk men carning « 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers 
An examination for tie above Scholarships wiil be 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by Oct yb r dist. 






“ sons daliy or weekly 






held in December next, an! 









DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 


NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


COLLEGE, 






Sir GEORGE 







Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHE 
“ ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 





Vice-Principal : 


















Miss A. WLKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

Fhe College was opened in 1485, and was the first of its kind in bogland. Studeuts 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Systen 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiolog 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Me 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in 
in the neighbourhood The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begin 





RETARY. 


SEs 








Samples and illustrated list post free 


IRISH 
COLLARS 
1) Ae the & SHIRTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 





Appointment to their 
King and Queen 


October.—Further particulars on application to the 






















YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A, ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff cousists of Medical Lecturers aal 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Sw “dish 
Mistress froua the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women traice be as 

Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Separate Course, Sick-Nursii g, Massay 
Remedia! Gynmastics. Health Students received in residener, Medics supe rvision. 
i, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the loa 








References permitted to Lord Kinnai t , 
articulars from the SECRETARY 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegali Place BELFAST 


I 





and Rev. b. Lyttelton, D.D. urther 




















THE SPECTATOR. 





[October 13, 1917, 





ANG'S SWEDISH 

r HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Priacipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained “h this College to become Teachers Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
‘Vhe course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Eduestional and Me lical 
‘symnasties on mg) Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, ani Hygiene, 
J aacing, Hockey, Lacross«, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, ( 


WEST KENSINGTON. 
ion, Six William Mather, LL.D. ; 


SYSTEM. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 


COLET GARDENS, 
‘Training College for Teachers Chairman: Rt. 

Yreasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.: Seec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. Hes information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
}und, apply to the Principal, _Mivs E, LAWRENCE. 


NARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower por ll Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Courses may 
begin any date. 
Iliustrated prospectus of RLDLEY-PEAKE, 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM 
di FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theorctical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.— For itt: strated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. | 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
} OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
aud other Exams. Large modera house, 


Vdimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


FRUIT and FLOWER 


prepares 
Navy (apecial entry), London Matric. 
200 yards from sea. 


Apply Stirling House, . Manor Road. Bournemouth, 


FPEACHING, London 


cr School 


Private (non-resident), or 
country, by Educated Gentleman. English literature and history. Would 
coach adults. Highest references.—B ox 821, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Straw!, Loadon, W.C, 2 


GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS AND co LLEGES. 


| te ae ca HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Hend-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Vreparation for the Universitics; Leaviag Segnatip. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
LOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principal { Miss BRENDA NIGH ae ALF, 

pals | shige VIOLET M. FIE 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTL EMEN 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTE ae to MUSIC Gente Method), 
LA UAGES and ARK 
LECTURES ny WELL -KNOWN rR LOF ESSORS, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autumn Term Legan cn Thurday, September 20th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
° Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects; Leading fees mederate ; good and Hbe-al 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., In own grounds; sea bathing.— For Prospectus 


GIRLS, 
r pepo R KENT. 


M.A., London, 
'S DAUGIITERS, 


L 





ppply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
= = F ELI X s € H O OL, 
b SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
mae st _ He ad-Mistress -Miss L. SILCOX. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST | ~ GARDENS, 


4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls. 
CONDE R, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
Hanes, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
7 r advanced Examinations and for the Universitics if required. Healthy situation. 


Principal, Miss 


~nnis, Hockey, &c. : i 
Ul I G H Kr 1 E L DvD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal Miss WALLI 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele. “ Walford 616." 
'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


b Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newaham College (Historical be and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
UEENWOOD, 


rel. ; 470 Harrow. = 
( EASTBOURNE. Principals : Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss 
Modern Education. 


JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).——First-rate 
Promises specially built for a School. Large Playing-ficids and 
Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
TIYNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schooi of 
‘od ern History, Pomerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to spe elalize in French and Domestic Science. 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidentiy Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightiul Home School, 

with thorough education dor Gentlemen's Davghters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abread. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
- For ihus. Prospectus apply Priacipal, Miss W iltshier, 


PRINCESS HELENA  COLLEG E 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds, 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guincas a year. 
18}. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
] OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 
Special Entry, November, 1917.- No Nomination required. | Full particulars 
with copies of a papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, V 


{ADETS for the R.N.R. 








EALING, W. 5. 


Special attention to 
Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guineas a 


and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

Nautical College, Pangbourae. Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 

ge of entry, 13) up to 15. Terms £80 per —- Apply Messrs. DEV 1¢T and 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, £.C. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: ‘ihe DUKE OF 
B42 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: tev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Sire Masher at Rughy School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical! 

sill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 


G A] 
vi] 


| aie lle Cc 


TEMPORARY REMOVAL TO LEAMINGTON. 
For the duration of the War, the Governors have taken the premiscs formerly 
occupied by Leamington College, and recently enlarged. 
Communications for the HEAD-MASTER should be addressed to Dover Colle: ge, 
Leamington Spa. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &co. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladics quickly prepared for Journalistig 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions Biven, 


‘i PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING cf all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novels, &c. FR ENCH | Casoret Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1908, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


QCHOOLS ror BOYS anv’ GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospee- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. PAT 


& ON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
ret eptrone : 5053 Ce atral. 
Sc HOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
oa Oy of feces, &c.), to 
{" TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
nee Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important achools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Ofices—158 1¢2 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 1. Tele phone—1136 Museum. 


6 phan OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Advice free of charge “will be given by 

MESSKS. GABBITAS, =. AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piecadilly, W. Tel., Regent 1926. 


Nee he MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
alk The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Fauniilics. 
No CH ARGE FOR ‘RE GISTRATION. 


OINT ~ AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 

ct Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 

and Wetsh County Schools Association. - 

The oor has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar— Miss. AL IC E M. FOt N TAIN, 


e 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
BSTINATE cases of Indigestion or Nerves find great relief 


in a month’s diet and rest treatment. Competent advice. Comfort and 











privacy. Large gardens, 
Apply MATRON, Lady Margarct Nursing Home, 71 Upper Tulse Lill, S W. 
} EGISTER of’ RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 


RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, 


seaside—sent free of charge. 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated. 


~Mr. A. ¥. STOREY, 


" 
The 
General Manager, 


Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, London.” Telephone: 1854 Gerrard. 
tae ABLE REVERSION any INTEREST SOCIETY, 


MITED. (Hstablished 1835.) fae (paid up), £5€0,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and Ll INTERESTS anl GRANTS LOANS 


‘Apply SECRETARIES, 10 ‘Laneaater Place, Strand, W. Cc. 2. 


R EAL LAC FE. YOUGHAL.—IrtsnH Point. 
) CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. 
sent on approval. 
Co. Cork. 


THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is “cosy, durable and 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Sold ia all textures and sizes direct from tho 
Write for patterns ani prices. 

Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pe on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 36. on gold, 8s. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable €rm.—S. CANN «& 

co., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


RTICLES OF JEWELLERY , any description (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer. made on examination, as it is 
impossible to estimate value without. Highest market value guaranteed. If offer 


Limenice. IRISH 
Bridal Vcils, Teacloths, 
Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Old laces mended and cleaned. 


Mills. 





not accepted, goods returned post free. Strictly genuine.—S. CANN & CO., 694 
Markct Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FRE& BOOKLET, which 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
<2 __E. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Office 2, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


REE.—£50 PRIZE OFFER and copy of “ HOW TO MAKE 
MONEY WITH YOUR PEN aan while learning).—Apply “ EDITORIAL” 


(G.), 2 2 Chancery Lane, London, W.¢ 
APPEALS. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


T HE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBany eppemat), 
QUEEN 8QU ARE, BLOOMSBURY, W 


HM. Tak KING. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURLES ARE IN THE WARDS. 





PaTRon.: 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACKES BADLY NEEDED. 





Gives courts, swimming bath, &c. Lxhibitions tor Sons of Officers and Clergy. 








Treasurer: THE Lag. oF iLaRRowny. ecretary: Govrney H. Wamitoy. 





Oc tober 15 yy 191%.) Q y H DF 


THE 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 





CHURCH ARMY) 





| 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 
Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 


to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





THE UNION BANK OF ‘AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,980,000. Together .. 
Reserve Liability of Propric tors +. we os se 


£3,980,000 
£4,000,000 


Total Issued Cs or ital and Reserv es 
HEAD OFFICE 71. CORNHILL, London, Ba 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches aotechoet the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture fa 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality anl Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
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True Egyptian 


Distinguished always for the un- 
varying quality of the highest-grade 
Turkish leaf, and perfect manu- 
facture, the Nestor stands first in 
favor among men of educated taste. 


SOME POPULAR SIZES: 
SURFINE. 
10, 1/-; 20, 2/-; 25, 2/6; 
50, 5/-; 100. 9 11. 
EXCELSIOR (MILDER): 
10, 104d. ; 25, 2/1; 
50, 4/-; 100, 8/-. 
Lapiges' CIGARETTES 
(GOLD TIP): 
‘Queen, ' 25, 3/5; 100, 13/ 
*Selos Amber’ 
(Orienta'ly perfumed) 
10, 1/10; 20, 3/8; 50, 9/ ; 
100, 17/9. 


The name‘ Nestor’ on 
your Cigarette is the 
mark of a quality 
famous all round the 
world. The Egyptian 
Government s amp on 
every box and tin of 
Nestor Cigarettes is 
the guarantee mark of 
the True Egyptian 
Cigarette, Nestors are 
made in Cairo of se- 
lected Turkish leaf. 
For thirty-five years the 
choice of those whose 
judgment counts. 


Nestor Cigarettes 


At all Hizh-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors. 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LTD. 


CAIRO AND LONDON, 
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| flatulence are experienced after meals; 


SPE CT AT OR. 


IN THE GRIP OF 


OF URIC ACID OVERLOOKED. 


GOUT. 


WARNING SIGNS 


Take a score of brisk, healihy-looking people at random froim 
those you meet in the street; among them a medical man would 
be able to pick out a high percentage of sufferers from gout. The 
peculiarity of this, our national disease, is that one may be in its 
grip without knowing it. Gout masks its approach insidiously 
and presents symptoms we with other and 
minor ailments. 

The tendency lop gout—the habit’ as it 
termed—results in abnormal production or deficient removal of 
uvic acid from the system. The result is accumulation of uric acid 
in the bedy and the 


generally associate 


to deve * Gouty is 


EARLY GOUT. 


at this stage of gout that pain in the chest and back and 


STAGES OF 
It is 
and drowsiness, headache, 
contribute to a general malaise that no “ tonic 
"can remove. When symptoms of this sort make 


” 
or 


their 


irritability, 
digestive ’ 


| appearance between the ages of 35 and 40 (the gouty age) uric acid 


£7,980,000 | 





may well be suspected as the cause. Asa rule, the development ot 
gout is next marked by the appearance of small hard lumps 
beneath the skin—usually on the rim of the ear, upon the eyelids, 
or upon the ankles or finger joints. 
cretions of uric acid; whoever finds himself subject to them may 


These nodules are actual con- 


| know that he is in the grip of gout. 


If these signs of gout are neglected, or unrecognised, t 
disease soon assumes its better known and far more distressing 
forms, such as acute gout. What happens then is the crystalliss- 
tion of the uric acid, and its collection in one or more of the 
joints, generally a joint in the foot. The attack begins as a rule 
by a sharp burning pain that steadily grows worse, until it reaches 
a frightful intensity. In the course of a few days the inflammation 
and swelling subside and the pain dies down, but repetitions of the 
attack may with confidence be expected so long as the uric acid is 


pass 


allowed to remain in the system. 


| the principal nerves of arm or thigh- 


acid often attacks the sheaths of the nerves—usually 


and the darting tortures of 


The uric 


| neuritis or sciatica ensue. 


| acid 


| solvent 


Much gouty suffering is due to rheumatism; but that agonisingly 
painful stifiness of the muscles most often entirely a 
stifiness caused by uratic deposit. Lumbago, too, is another 
of gout. Gouty eczema is caused by the irritant presence of 
in the Kidney stone and gravel are uric 
compounds, 


gouty 
form 
uric 
acid 


is 


skin. 


THE BANE URIC 

If only uric acid can be expelled from the 
subject may enjoy Jasting freedom from the extremes of pain that 
otherwise are sure to follow its spread throughout the body. What 
is needed to accomplish this is a powerful and active uric acid 
and eliminant, that will expel the uric acid completely 
This rational and scientific method of ridding 
is provided by Bishon’s Varalettes. 


or ACID. 


system, the gouty 


from the system. 
the system of uric acid exces 


| Long experience has shown them to possess to the full the qualities 


of uric acid disorders. A 


| country, 


' 
| the treatment 
| rich in nitrogen—tend to augment the formation of uric 


necessary in these circumstances. 

For many years physicians have prescribed Bishop’s Varalettes 
to their gouty patients for both relief and prevention of all forms 
remedy which like Bishon’s Varalettes 
bas won the approval of the critical medical faculty of this 
whose knowledge of gout and its treatment is unequalled, 
may certainly deserve the confidence of all gouty subjects. 


FOOD TO AVOID. 

Food has been shown to have a distinct bearing upon gouty 
suffering, and dieting is recognised as an important feature in 
Certain foods—particularly those 
acid, 
who already suffer from 


of some cases. 


Those who have the “‘ gouty habit,” or 


| gout, will therefore do well to learn what these focds are and how 


| acid-free yet palatable foods there are plenty. 


The choice of a non-gout-provoking diet need 
for of suitable uric- 
In a useful book 
published by the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, the dietetic values 


best to avoid them. 
not, however, entail any particular hardship; 


| of most articles of food are discussed from the gouty subject’s point 


of view, and authoritative information is given regarding not only 


| dieting but other factors in the treatment of gout. 


| sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
| facturing Chemists, 


be obtained without charge from the 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manu- 
18 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. Please write 


Copies of this book may 


for Booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are obtainable at all chemists, 1s. 2d., 2s 
and 5s. 6d.; or they may be had from the makers. 


. od., 
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‘K’ BOOTS ror ALL? 


Untortunately not in War-time. 
Our Fighting Men come first, 
and must have their ‘K’s! 


But there are now ‘K’ 
Boots and Shoes in reduced 
numbers for civilian wear. 





‘There will be ‘K’ Footwear for 
all wearers when PEACE comes. 





Cur whole productions 

are requisitioned by 

the British and ailied 
War Offices 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 
Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 


TTT 


Its marked individuality is due to an especial 
method of blending which gives it a character 
particularly its own 


Testing Sample will be /orwarded on application to Slephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Briiuin & lreland), Ltd.,Glasgow 


King’s Head is stronger Both are sold at 9}d. per oz. 





Cigarettes 


age A 


2 tor 0; 9 iee20 


Cardboard Boxes of 50—1/93 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAP 


SELL IT 


AT 


GOVERNMENT 
SCHEDULE PRICES 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & GO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


Established 1875. Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


We suggest that there can be no better present in Ww ar Time 

than an Annual Subscription to the ** SpecraTor.’ 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ** Specraror,”’ | Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send. the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of.a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below,’ tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s, 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ** The Manager, The * Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any part of the United King- 
dom or the Front . . 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &e. 


To The MANAGER, The *' SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


i enclose Cheque (or Postal: Order) and should like the 
’ SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


(Please stule Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Address 
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ISSUE OF 


NATIONAL WAR BONES. 




















(“income Tax Compounded.”) 








£5% BONDS. Repayable Ist October, 1922, at 102%; 

£5% BONDS. Repayable 1st October, 1924, at 10 5 

£5% BONDS. Repayable 1st October, 1927, at 1 “as ; 
AND 

£4% BONDS. Repayable 1st October, 1927, at 100%. 











{nterest payable half-yearly on the 


FIRST DIVIDEND PAYABLE Ist APRIL, 1918. 


Ist APRIL and Ist OCTOBER, 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


PAYABLE ON 





£100 PER CENT. 


APPLICATION. 











THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
are authorized by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to 
receive on the 2nd Ostot ber, 1917, and thereafter until further notice, 
ap nlications for the above Bonds. Applications may be lodged at any 

ce of the Banks hereafter mention 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Bonds of this issue, and the interest payable from time to time in 
respect thereof, will be exempt from ali ritish taxation, present or 
future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they 
are in the beneficial ownership of a person who is neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of £5 per 
cent. Bonds of this issue. will be exempt from British Income Tax, present 
or future, if it is shown in the manner directed by — Treasury that the 
Bonds are in the beneficial ow nership of @ person who is not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, without 
regard to the question of domicile. Where such a Bond is in -the 
beneficial ownership of a person entitled to exemption under these 
provisions the relative Coupons will be paid without deduction for 
Income = or other taxes, if accompanied by a declaration of ownership 
in such form as may be required by the Treasury. 


Interest on the £4 per cent. Bonds will be exempt from liability to 
assessment to British Income Tax other than Super-Tax. “or the 
purposes of Super-Tax and in computing total income for the purposes 
of Exemption, Abatement, reduced rate of Income Tax on earned or 
unearned income, &c., the income derived from such interest will be 
treated as the amount received represented the net income after 
deduction of Income Tax at the full normal rate. There will, however, 
be no title to repayment of Income Tax in respect of such untaxed | 
interest. j 

Bonds of this issue will be aecepted at their nominal value, with due | 





























if 










allowance for any unpaid interest thereon, by the Commissioners of | 
Inland Revenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death | 
Duties, Excess Profits Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments; pro- 





vided, in the case of Death Duties, that such Bonds have formed part of 

ihe Estate of the deceased continuously up to the date of death from the 

date of the original subscription or for a period of not less than six 

months immediately preceding the date of death, and in the me 4 of 

Exoess Profits Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments, that Gaz. Ss ave | 
been held continuously by the firm, company or other person, liable for 

such Duty or Payment, since the date of the original subscription or for 
a period of not less than six months before such Duty or Payment 
becomes due and payab!] 





















Holders of £5 per cent. Bends of this issue may convert their holdings 
within 14 days aft any half-yearly interest date (viz., Ist April | 
and Ist October), ana as on such interest date, into £5 per cent. | 

ar Loan, 1929-1947, at the rate of £100 £5 per cent. War Loan, | 
1929-1947, for each £95 nominal value (excluding any redemption | 
premium) of £5 per cent. Nationa! War Bonds surrendered ; and holders | 
of £4 per cent. Bonds of this issue may convert their holdings at the | 
“me times, and in like manner, into £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942 | 









“Income Tax Campeundad” ) at the rate of £100 £4 per cent. War 
con 1929-1942, for each £100 nominal value of 4 per cent. National War 
nds surrendered. | 

The first dividend on a holding of £5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, 
or of £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942, issued in lieu of National War 
Bonds converted, will represent interest from the date of conversion to 
the next succeeding interest date of the Loan into which the Bonds have 
been converted. 

In the event of future issues (other Gan issues made abroad or issues 
of —— y Bonds, Treasury Bills, similar short dated Securities), 
being made by His Majesty’ 8 Goveruneat, for the purpose of carrying 
on the War, Bonds of this issue will be accepted at par as the equivalent 
of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to such issues, and an allowance 
will be made for any interest accrued on Bonds so accepted. 

The Bonds will be issued .in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000, and the interest thereon will be payable half-yearly | 
by Coupon, the first Coupon on each Bond vrepresenting interest from 
the date on which application is lodged and payment made for the Bond 
at any office of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

Bonds of this issue ma > registered free of cost in the Books of the 
Bank of .% gland, or of the Bank of Ireland, as 

* Transferable in the Bank Transfer 
‘ Transferable b xy Deed.’ 

Allotr nents may be obtained in Registered Form or in Bonds to Bearer 
at the option of the applicant. 

Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will t 
which are multiples of a penny, may be re-converted 
whole or in part (in multiples of £50), into Bonds 
Coupons attached. 

Dividends on Registered £5 per cent. 
without deduction of Income Tax, but the 
dividends will be assessable to Imcome Tax in the 

the rates of tax appropriate to their respective 
Waersnte will be transmitted by post. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case 
payment of the full amount payable in respect of the Bonds appli 





























Books,”’ 





or 







be transferable in any sums | 
at any time, in 
to Bearer with | 


Bonds of this issue will be paid 
income derived from such | 
hands of the recipients - 
e incomes. Dividend 













.ccompanied by 
ed for, 


} 








ng Banks at any time at 
Lo yndon City & Midland Bank, Lt 
London County & Westminste 
an at 
London Joint Stock Bank, Lid 
McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bart., & Co 
Manchester & County Bank, Lt 
Manchester & Liverpool Dist 
Banking Co., Ltd. 
Martin’s Bank, ‘Lid. 
Mercantile Bank of Scotland, L 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 
National Bank, Ltd. 
National Bank of Seo land, Li 


the fol lowi 
vig. 


ma be, lodged at any office of 
such offices ure open for business, 
Bank of England. 
Bank of Ireland. 
Bank of laverpool, Ltd. 

Bank of Scotland. 

Barclay’s —_. Ltd. 

Beckett & C 

Belfast 4 Co., Lid. 
Bradford District Bank, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank. 

Capital & Counties Bank, Ltd. 
Child & Co 

C oe oh Boy Bank, } a 

Cocks, Biddul ph & 

Commercial Bank = Scot! land, Lid. 


Lit 


) 


Coutts & Co. National Provincial Bank 

Cox & - land, Ltd. 

Dingley & Co. North of Scotland & Town 3 

Dingley, Peame & Co. _ County Bank, Lid 

Drummonds Northamptonshire ¢ nion Ba 
uitable Bank, Lid. 

fee Fowler & Co. | Northern Banking Co., Lid. 

Gillett & Co. Nottingham. & Nottingham 

Glyn, Mills, ‘Currie & Co. Banking Co., Ltd. 

Guernsey Banking Co, Ltd. Parr’s Bank, Lid. 


Provincial Bank of Exslond. Ltd 
Roya] Bank of anata. 
Royal Bank of Scotlan 
Sheffield Banking G —_ 


Shilson Coode & C 


Guernsey Commercial Banking 
o., Ltd. 

Gunner & Co. 

Halifax Commercial Banking Co., 


Lad. 
Hibernian Bank, 


Oi 


Ltd. ati lwell r, Sons. 
ones. Tubb & Co. 
Holt & Ulster Bank, Lid. 
Isle of hon Banking Co., Ltd. Union Bank of Manchester, Lid 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, | Union Bank of Scotland, Lid 
td. | Union of London & Smiths Ban 
Lloyd's Bank, Ltd. td. 
London & Provincial Bank, Lid. | West Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 
—— & South Western Bank, |} Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd 


7 
I 


orwarded. by | o the Bank of England Loans O%% 
Street, E.C. 
CONVERSION OF 
£4 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1919. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 
£5 per cent, Exchequer Bonds, 1921. 


£6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 


or then.a may be 
5 & 6, Lombard 


Holders of the above issues, in pursuance of the options granted in the 
several Prospectuses relating thereto, may convert their holdings, in 
whole or in part, into the following Bonds of the present issue, at an 
time during the continuance of the issue of such Bonds, viz. : 

£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable lst October, 1924; 

£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable lst October, 1927; o: 

£4 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable lst October, 192 
(‘Income Tax compounded.’’) 

Holders »who convert will receive an allotment at the rate of £100 
National War Bonds for each £100 £4 103. per cent. War Loan 
Exchequer Bonds converted. 

National War Bonds issued in exchange for converted holdings wi 

carry interest from the dates on which the relative requests for con 


version have been lodved with the Bank of fas and A seperate dividend 








will be paid for interest, if any, accrued date of conversion on « 
quametied holding Where a request for conversi on of a holding in ans 
issue, whether “‘ registered’’ or “‘ to bearer,’’ is lodged after the bul lanc¢ 
of such issue has been struck for the preparation of a dividend anc hefore 
the date on which the said dividend is die, such conversion vil be 
effected as on the latter date. 

N.B.—Applications for the conversion of Stock inscribed or Bonds 
registered in the Books of the Bank of lreland, should be 
forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. : 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office 
and Bonds issued by the Genera! Post Office. will not be ! 
vertible at the Bank of England. They will be convertib 
at the Post Office under “~~ arrangements set forth in t 
separate Prospectus issued | I.M. Postmuster-Genera! 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Stockbrokers and Fi nancial Houses on allotments mude in respect 0! 
cash applications for this issue be: arine their Stamp, bri no commissio 
will be allowed in respect of applications for conversion 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may be 
obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of 
England; at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 
13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; and at any Bank, Money 
Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
lst October, 1917 
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THE WAYS OF WAR. 


P~/ THOMAS M. KETTLE. 73s. 6d. not. 


‘ This book of descriptions, commonts, philosophy, propganda, 
nnd confessions bears clearly enough the signature of a fine person- 
lity, a valiant soldier, a writer with that swagger of p)rase thas 
makes old truths young ag: 1in and worn topies bright a3 a new 
penny.’’—Mr. Ropert Lynp in the New Statesman. 


HEALTH AND THE STATE. 
By W. A. BREND, M.A. (Cam). 10s. 6d. m>t. 


Mr. Harotp Cox writes in the Sunday Times :—‘* Those who 
wish to form a clear conception of the rél: which the State can play 
in diminishing the ravages of disease my be strongly recommended 
to study carefully.” 


TERMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By ALEX. RAMSAY. Cr. 8vo. 33, net. 


A HISTORY OF POLAND. 


Lieut.-Col, F. E. WHITTON, Maps, 83. 64. not. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY. 


HERMANN FERNAU. 63, net. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALITY 
THE BALKANS 







































































































































































R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. Maps. 103. 64. net 
GREATER ITALY. 
WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A, Myps. 193. 64. not, 

















LETTERS OF A SOLDIER. 


Translated from the Fronch by V. M. With an Introduction 
by A. CLUTTON-BROCK, and Prefaco by M. ANDRE 
CHEVRILLON. 4s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND 
POLITICAL. 


J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, 


DIAZ. 


DAVID HANNAY. 























K.C, 103. 6d. nes 











63. net. 











A PLEA FOR THE WIDER USE OF 
ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


By Professor WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, of 
ee — 1s. net; Cloth, 23, nes. 











Sheffield 

















_ NOVELS. 5s. net a 


* An excellent yara.”’— Times. 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 
By TALBOT MUNDY. {2nd Edition. 

* Both in quality and character this novel stands in a class apart with one other 

w ork —Rider Haggar.i's immortal * She. 


“ Dealing vith the same theme as that of * 
a thorough: exciting tale.” 























4h 


Kim 
—Christian World. 


GONE TO EARTH. 
By MARY WEBB, Author of the “ 


“A novel of quite exception 








the Inlian Secret Service— 























Golden Arrow.”’ 


ehirm ail morit. 





Amazingly good.” 


: : —Sphere. 
. « Pich at once in beauty anil excitement.” —Dadly New. 


“ At once tender an powerful, there is a hrantin: quality about this book of 
Welsh life.”"—Outlook. 


“ It is in the netare of a literary 





























trium >h.""—Lirerpool Courier, 














THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of ** Pollyanna.” 


[3id Edition. 











*Deenly moving anl svmpat'vtic.” 
“Told with an excelient 


—Glob 
human anil sympathetic un lerst 


THE REAL ADVENTURE. 
By H. K. WEBSTER. 
“Charms and enchains the reader.”—Globe. 


“An excellent story.”.—Christian World 
“Do not. miss it.’"—/Uusrated London News. 








an ling.”"—Punch, 
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Should one Buy Books 
or Borrow Them? 


The experience of every reader is that some books are 
to him worth buying and keeping, while others are well 
worth reading, but not in his case worth buying. It is 
therefore good policy to borrow first and buy only those 
that, after perusal, are found to have a permanent interest, 








The best book-lending service in the world is that offered 
by The Times Book Club, and known as its “ Guaranteed 
Service.” The rate is {4 per annum for three volumes 
at a time. ‘This ensures the supply of practically all the 
best books immediately on publication. Books not on 
the Library shelves are specially bought, if necessary, 
for the subsertber, who is thus certain of getting, without 


waiting, the best books of the day. 


There is a cheaper subscription of {2 per annum for 
three volumes at a time, which, though a less perfect 
service, is usually satisfactory enough for those who read 
muinly for amusement or relaxation and are willing to 
wait their turn for the newést books. 








Annual, half-yearly, and even quarterly subscriptions 
for one, two, or three volumes are taken, and ojjer an 
easy test of the Library. 

Write to the Librarian for particulars. 


‘ Until two winters ago, when I first joined under these 
conditions, I had long given up all Circulating Libraries, 
as I found it impossible to obtain the books I wanted when 
I wanted them; but I have found your Guaranteed 
Service everything that could be desired.’’"—H. A. 
WHIFFEN, Esq., Hownhall, Ross, Herefordshire. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 


The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT GREY 


of Stato Affairs 1906-1916) 





(Secretary for Forcign 


contributes an important Preface to 


AMERICA AND FREEDOM 


Being the Statemonts of 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


on the War 


Price ls. net. Post free, 1s, 2d. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lrp., 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1; 
and THE ATHEN-ZUM LITERATURE DEPT., 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 2. 





220 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘“ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short trans'ations from FRENCH, SPANISH, 
anl ENGLISH inte ESPERANTO. Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number, with 
full particulars :-— 

THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, Londo», W.C. 2. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published ha'f-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July, Cloth 
Case: for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained throuyh any Bookseller or Newsaze.', 





CONSTABLE and CO., LTD., LONDON. 








or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 94, 








Macmillan’s New Books 
NEW NOVELS. 


Summer. By EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of ‘Tho House of Mirth,” &c. 


6s. net 

The Observer.—* Nothing can be a greater tribute to Mrs. Wharton's 
skill than the way in which she mkes so old a theme as an unfortunstc 
love affair—a love atfair doomed from the start—a work of entrancing 
and high interest. . . . ‘Summer’ has about it an atmosphere of 
necessity, an air of restraine | knowledge which renders it remarkable 
even for Mrs. Wharton. It is worthy to be placed with her owa 
* Ethan Frome.’ ” 


Christine. by 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

The Church Times.“ These letters are packed with close observa- 
tion, set down with indnite humour and sure judgment. If the letters 
are what they purport to be, a fine soul no less than a great artist 
was lost in their writer, innoceat victim of the Prussian spirit. If they 
are fictitious, the book is an achievemsat of art to which it would be 
difficult to accord too high a praise.” 


October 18, 1917. ] 


Crown Svyo,. 


ALICE CHOLMONDELEY, 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


Priest of the Ideal. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusaloin,” &¢. 
*.* Priest of the Ideal, as a study of religion and national 
expression, is a sequel to The Way of Martha and the Way 
of Mary. It is Mr. Graham’s longest and will probably 
be found to be his most powerful and attractive book. 


of *‘ With the 


7a. 6d. not. 


Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., 
Maps. Extra Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


The Seotsman.— Professor Hearnshaw's book may be confidently 
recommended asa trenchant, skilful, and frequently illuminative 
piece of work.” 


A History of the French 


Novel. (To the Close of the 19th 
Century.) 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Litt, 
Oxon., late Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. 1., from 
the beginning to 180%. 8vo. 18s. net. 


About Winchester College. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 
Wintoniensi by Ropert Mathew. With Illustrations, 
8vo. 18s. net. 


LL.D. With 


J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


The Road and the Inn. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of ‘ The 
Charm of the Road,” &e. With Thirty-two Full- 
Page Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author, and a Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


TheEverlasting Quest: a Poem. 
By HENRY L. WEBB. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* Inthis poom is told the ancient Babylonian story of 
Gilgamesh, who, refusing the love of the goddess, Ishior, is 
struck with leprovy. 


Sermons Preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 
By R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., Canon of Wost- 


minster. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


Problems of the Self: an Essay 

based on the Shaw Lectures given in the 

University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. By 
JOHN LAIRD, M.A., Professor of Lozie and 
Metaphysics in the Queen’s Univorsity of ‘Belfast. 
8vo. 12s. not. 


Logic as the Science of the 
Pure Concept. 


Translated from the Italian of 
CROCE POUGLAS AINSLIE, 
M.R.A,S. l4s. net. 


Brahmadarsanam,or Intuition 


of the Absolute ¢ Being an Introduction 
to the Study of Hindu Philosophy. By SRI ANANDA 
ACHARYA. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator —‘‘ Mr. Ach*rya’s book is well werth reading.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


BENEDETTO 
B.A. (Oxon.), 


by 


8vo, 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permiasion) from the Cornhili Magazine, post free on receipt of two stam) s, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhal! Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seut.—Baukers, 
Dlessrs. BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
PN ST A a aa 


IN THE NIGHT. A DETECTIVE STORY. 


By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 

“A detective story of a new type. During the short hour or two that 

the reading of it takes, the size of a shoe becomes of more importance than 

the Hindenburg ine. We come back, blinking, to a world which we are 
grateful to the author for helping us to forget.’’—Tur Times. 


The Book of the Happy Warrior. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Tales of the Great 
War,” etc. With 8 Coloured Plates and 25 Pictures in Black- 
and-White by HENRY J. FORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
** Another of those stirring collections of heroic s'ory which makes 
one envy the boy of to-day for whom it is written. Happily the juvenile 
bookcase has no key.’—Tar Oxsservenr. 


Selections from the Correspondence 
of the First Lord Acton. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. JOHN NEVI 
FIGGIS, D.D.,  Litt.D., and REGINALD V 
LAURENCE, M.A. 
Vol. I. Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, Lady Blenner- 
hassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 8vo. 15s. net. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


L 
) 
) 


av, 
ti 


Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 


scopes. 
By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, M.A.,F.R.A.S 
by the Rev. T. E. ESPIN, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

net each, 
Vol. I. contains a New Myp of 


Thoroughly revised 
Two Vols. 7s. 6d 


the Moon in Four Quadrants 
" 


| by WALTER GOODACRE, F.R.AS. 


| shelves. 
| again out of print. 


** Possessors of previous editions will hasten to all this to their 
Newer readers are advised promptly to secure it before it is 
Its characteristics, as an astrorromica! handbook, 


| remain as unique as its scope and purpose are admirable and its aid 


indispensable.”'—ENGLISH M&CHANIC. 


| Patriotism, National and International. 





| The Mystery of Gabriel. 


By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. ne 


By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of “The House of Peace.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


History of the Society of Jesus in 


North America. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, of the same Society. 
from 1645 to 1773. With 6 Maps. Royal 8vo. 


Colonial and Federal. 
Text, Vol. IL., 
25s. net. 


Epistemology, or the Theory of Know- 
ledge. An Introductioa to Genera! Metaphysics. 
By the Rev. PETER COFFEY, Ph.D. Two Vols. 8vo 


net each. 


123. 6d. 


‘Thrice through the Dark Continent : 


i for readers interested in missions ; 


Horace and his ‘Age. 


} 
| 
| 


| 





| Supremac , 

y V. SEYMOUR BRYANT, M.A. 
Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, O.M. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net 

** The author has done a rea! service in putting so clearly and con 


| cisely the issues at stake. 


1913-1916. 
By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., B.D. 
8vo. 14s. net. 

‘4A most interesting book. . 


With Map and 60 Illustrations. 


. not by any means written solely 
it deals with many African prob- 
lems, and his views on the work being done and the methods employed 
are sound and sensible. He does not hesitate to criticise.” 
—Tue Arrican WorRLD. 


A Study in Historical Background. 
By the Rev. J. F. D’ALTON, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ancient 
Classics, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Public Schoo! System in Relation 


to the Coming Conflict for National 


With a Praface by the 


We hope the book will be widely read.’ 
—Tae Scuoot Woartp. 


7 . 

Lines in Verse and Fable. 
By LORD BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a 
forecast (Selected Pooms, 1887); to Leo XIIL.’s recollection of 
Bible reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the 
writer’s park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to 
man’s destruction instead of conversion, etc., ete. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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‘Mr. HEINEMANN’S $LIST 
A MISJUDGED MONARCH 


By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
_A novel and hon! unconventional portrait of that much mistrusted 
monarch, King Charles IT. 


WAR POEMS az other verses 


By R. E. VERNEDF. Introd. by Epsrexp Gosse, C.B. 35. 6d. net. 


THE PLAY WAY 


An Essay in Educational Method. By H. CALDWELL COOK, M.A. 














Illustrated. _ Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE LA TEST ! NOVELS 
BEYOND By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net. 


“A great book . . . It is indeed a red-letter day for the 
reviewer when such a book comes his way '’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MICHAILL : 


The Heart of a Russian 


WOMAN GUIDES 
THE FORTUNES OF 


THE GAMBLER and Other Stories 


By F. DOSTOEVSKY. Trans. by C. Garnett. 4s 6d. net 
. TENNYSON JESSE. * 6s, net. 





LONDON: WM. ‘HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


JAR RO L DS’ FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


JUST OUT. 

SCENES OF RUSSIAN COURT LIFE 
Being the Correspondence of Alexander I. with his sister 
Catherine, Edited with an Introduction by the GRAND 
DUKE NICHOLAS. Translated by HENRY HAVELOCK 
Photogravure Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


TREITSCHKE’S HISTORY OF GERMANY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Translated by EDEN 
and CEDAR PAUL. Introduction by WILLIAM H. DAWSON. 
6 vols. 12s. 6d. net per volume. Vols. 1, 2 and 3 now ready ; 
Vol. 4 ready shortly. 


fS ALL WELL WITH ENGLAND P 
A powerful Essay by MARTE CORELLI. Sewed. 64, net. 


SAILORTOWN 
Studies and Sketches of War-Time Life and Character in the 
London Docks District. By Rev. GEORGE H. MITCHELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Ballads in Blue,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, picture 
wrapper, 2s. 6d, net. 


An Important Work of the Greatest Interest to All Business Men. 


THE TRADE OF TO-MORROW 
By ERNEST J. P. BENN, Author of ** Trade as a Science.”’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIST of NEW and 


- POPULAR FICTION 


THE ISLAND ON THE STAIRS. By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy, 


Author of ** Arizona,”’ ‘* The Ring and the Man,” &c. €s, 

HESTER REDEEMED. By Guy Trorne, Author of ** When It 
was Dark,” Xc. ls 

CINDERELLA JANE. By Marsorire Benton Cooke, Author of 
** Bambi,” ** The Girl who Lived in the Woods,” &ec. 6s. 

A a FOR NAPOLEON. By May Wywwys, Author of ** Henry of 
Navarre,” ** Mareel of the Zephyrs,” &c., &c. 6s. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By C. Rancer-Guit, Author of 
** The Serf,” ** Back to Lilacland,” *‘ The Hypocrite,” &c. ‘6s, 


ABERDEEN MAC. A dramatic and humorous story of an Aberdeen 
terrier. By Cuas. R. Jouns. 2s. 6d. net. 
SEND 40H CUMPLEPE LIsT. 

Publishers (London) Limited, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C, 4 


JARROLDS, 





The Latest Books — 


OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME 


By JOYCE DENNYS. With Topical Verses by HAMPDEN 
GORDON, Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to “ Our Hospital A.B.C.” Miss Dennys 
here depicts women workers in ail the professions and trades which 
the war has opened up to them. These~ sketches have the same 
subtle humour which made ‘‘ Our Hospital A.B.C,”’ so entertaining, 
| and such a great seller 


THE NEW EVE 














Pictures by “‘ A. H. FISH.” Text by “ FOWL.” Royal 4to, 
3s. net. 
A new collection of Eve Pictures by ‘‘ Fish,’ who is more enter 


taining than ever, 


By W.J. LOCKE. 6s. 
** Rings absolutely true. 
apy sincere.’’-—Mornina Post. 
‘Mr. Locke ‘makes good’ once more enchanted 
natien. The story is told with sparkle, humour, and diversion,” 
— DatLy CHRONICLE, 
| “ There can be no question about the success of ‘ ‘The Red Planot.’ 
It is bound to sell tromendously.’—Darry TeLeorare 
‘* Tho Red Planet’ must be classed amongst the stronge 
Mr. Locke's novels. Altogether a very notable novol.”’ 


Wise, witty, and moving, yet passion 


st of 
TRUTa. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD ON PUBLICATION 
‘TEMPORARY HEROES 


By CECIL SOMMERS. 


“ A book of this sort seems to be a kind of Godsend, not only for 
| our fellows who are still fighting, but for the wounded andi « lisabled.” 


— OUTLOOK. 
KHAKI COURAGE 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 


These mud-stained pages were pencilled in dug-outs and trenches. 





[llustrated by the Author, 3s. 6d. net 


net. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In America this book has run through edition after edition, and 
is being given to recruits as the best picture of the passion for 
| sacrifice which inspires our men’s courage. 


POEMS OF WEST AND EAST 





By V. SACKVILLE-WEST (the Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicolson) 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
'| THE ARISTOCRAT 
The Play by LOUIS N. PARKER. Crown 8vo Paper, 


Is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


‘AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN 
_MACEDONIA 


By E. P. STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations taken on 
the spot. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


CHRIST IN HADES 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With an Introduction by C. 
LEWIS HIND. Illustrated by Sretta Lanepate. Demy 


8vo, 8s. 6d. net. The Dream of Gerontius.” 


EMILY DOES HER BEST 
| By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETY. 6s. 


As bright and amusing as the author's previous volumes, “ 
Mrs. Goodyer,”’ ** Looking for Grace,” &c. 


WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL 
By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of “* The Finger of Mr. 
Blee,” &e. 6s. 


‘* Mr. Blundell's books have a ripple of infectious fun in them 
that is as agreeable as it is rare.’’-—OvuTLooxk. 


THE ROD OF THE SNAKE 
By VERE SHORTT and FRANCES MATHEWS. 6s. 


‘** A good railway book, of the sort you can confidently pass on te 
the soldiers’ hospital after reading it.’-—Puneu. 


Uniform with “ 


Giddy 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley ‘Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 
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"IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S Great Novel of the War : 


naan 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s.. net. 
“* Missing’ will thrill thousands of readers. for it is a very 
daring exercise in imagination.”—Daily Telegraph. 
_ “aati stirring picture of the spirit of E ngane in war time.’ 


Mrs. CICELY HAMILTON'S - dramatic account: of the 
Sack of Senlis : 


SENLIS 


HAMILTON, Author of ‘“ Diana of Dobson’s.” 
Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Benlis, by Cicely Hamilton, is a charming and stirring book.”—Ereryman. 
“ It illustrates the devil that is in the Germans, and which must be exorcised 
ff there is ever to be peace in the world."’"—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


8 saa E 





By 


vigorous and very 


~Bvening Sta ndaré. 


By CICELY 


The book that lifts the veil from the East African campaign : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


By Captain FRANCIS*BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, 
with Map, and 30 Lilustrations taken on the spot by the Author 
6s. net. 


“One of the best books in the world. . . This magical book.’’—Everyman. 
“In no invented adventure story could you find more thrilling incidents 7 
Truth 


“The firat war narrative by a soldierywhich. aa literature 
best contemporary imaginative work, is Captain F, 
on Tanga. '’—Land and Water. 


, can compare with the 
Brett Young's * Marching 


Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S new Novel of the ‘East : 
KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “ Said the Fisher- 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


“Once again Marmaduke Pickthall makes ancient Islam live for us 
say it was ‘The Arabian Nights’ written by a realist. The ‘ Knights of Araby’ 
is, to our mind, as fine as ‘ Said the Fisherman.’ The triumph of Mr, Pickthall’s 
work is that the atmosphere of the Last is never ‘worked up’; it is taken for 
granted, so that you walk among these Muslims as a Muslim—not as a tourist 
with a pith helmet and a Cook's guide.”’—Everyman. 


man.” 
You might 





A remarkable Book by Mr. J. D. BE RESFOR Dand Mr. KENNE TH 
RICHMOND which has aroused much discussion : 


W. E. FORD: A Biography. 
By J. D, BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extta 
Crown 8vo. with Photogravure. 63. net. 


“It sets the reader thinking about education, which not only matters a great 
deal, but is perhaps the only thing that really matters at all—except the war, and 
that also is a new form of national education for us all.”"— Morning Post. 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. Extra:Crown 8vo, with two 
Photogravures. 12s. net. 

“ Most. extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not have 

missed them for the worl], They are things quite unique in literature.”-—The Time:. 


READY OCTOBER 18th. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown Svo, 
net, 


with Photogravure, 
os. 
This is a part of his autobiography to which Henry James has 
given the name of one of his own stories. Continuing the story of 
his life already given in ‘“‘ A Smalt Boy and Others ” 
of a Son and Brother,”’ 
which Henry James entered as a young man. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. — 


A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. By 
JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. net. 

It is a first book, written by a domestic servant, and is a uniqus 
Luman document. In the form of a story, it is a vivid narrative of 
the author’s own experiences. She left home to work for herself 
at the age of fourteen, and was first a tailoress starving in lodgings 
on from four to six shillings a week, then a barmaid in a small 
public-house, them a stewardess on”a river steamer, and finally a 
domestic servant. 

IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE THE BOOK CHALLENGES 
COMPARISON WITH “ MARIE CLAIRE” & “ THE CHILDREN 
OF THE DEAD END.” IT WILL BE PUBLISHED EXACTLY 
AS 3 THE AUTHOR WR OTE IT. 


TURGENEV. 


bs. 


Astudy of the great Russian novelist. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Those interested in Russia and Russian literature—and who 


It will be all the more 
which is a notable con 


now is not ?—will welcome this book. 
welcome for Mr. Conrad's long Foreword, 
tribution to literary criticism. 


London . 


48, Pail Mall, s.W. 1. 


w. COLLINS, SONS and 69., 1 LTD. 
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HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
FIRST BATCH 


The Fall of the Romanoffs 


The Remarkable Story of How the ex-Empress and Rasputit 
Caused the Russian Revolution. By the Author of “* Rus 

sian Court Memoirs,’’ which was the Sensation of the Sprin, 
Season. Ready immediately. 12s. 6d. net. With 30 plates 


The Hothams 


Being the Hitherto Unpublished Papers of a Famous 
Family, containing Letters of Pym, Hampden, Frederick 


the Great, Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, Lord Chesterfield, Thoma: 
Coutts, &c. By A. M. W. Stirling, Author of ‘‘ Coke of 
| Norfolk.”” One of the most remarkable books of recent 
years. 2 Vols. 24s. net. Just published 





and ‘* Notes | 
it gives a vivid picture of the London | 


The Brown Brethren 


Patrick MacGill’s new book of realism. By the Author 


| of “ The Great Push ”’ and “ Children of the Dead End 
| 6s. net. Second edition in the press, completing 21,00 
copies. All the reviewers are saying ‘‘ Read it "’! 


Helen of Four Gates 


Mill Gir 
Three editions 


The Novel Sensation of the vear, written |! 
and pronounced by the Press a m usterpiec 
in four weeks. net. A discovery of « 


Vv an ex- 


5S. liscoy 





A Dictionary of London 


Being Notes T opographical a nd 
the Streets and Principal Building 
By Henry A. Harben, F.S.A. With 


The 10th (Irish) Division 


In G llipoli : an Account of it xploits at Anzac and 
Suvla Bay. By Major Bryan Cooper. v ith an Introduction 


Historical Relating t 
the Citv of Loudon 


[aps {2S. fie 


ier 


by Maj.-Gen. Sir Bryan Mahon, D.S.0., and Appreciations 
by Mr. ASQUITH, Mr. BALFOUR, Sir EDWARD 
CARSON, and Mr. JOHN REDMOND. Illustrated 
Os. net. 

The Night Club 

A new novel by Herbert Jenkins, Author of “ Bindle 

| (40,000 called for in 13 weeks), in which appear Bindle, 
Mrs. Bindle, Mr. Hearty, the gloomy Ginger, Wilkes (still 


ha gel! Herald, Sallie Carru 


coughing), Lord Windover, Mr. 
First printing 


thers, and others. Ready shortly. §s. 
20.000 copies. 


Tre? 


Russia in Revolution 


By an Eye-Witness (Stinton Jones). The most vivid 
account yet given by one who mixed with the mobs 
during the great upheaval in Russia. Fifth Thousand 
| 58. net. Illustrated 


} 


a HERBERT JENKINS. Lrp., 3 YORK STREET. S.W.r 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 


Begun by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. Completed and Edited by GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL, 
Literary Executrix of Sir Charles Dilke- 2@nd Impression. 2 Vols. With Illustrations. 36s. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Miss Tuckwell is to be congratulated with Mr. Gwynn, who “Mr. Stephen Gwynn and Miss Gertrude Tuckwell have per- 
was called away to the war, on the completion of an interesting formed a delicate task with a sincerity and diroctness which are 
and difficult task. Her biography of Sir Charles Dilke is a valuable | '@ Smirable harmony with tho life whos> manly story they are 

sa rae ‘ ve : ., | called upon to unfold.”—Daily Telegraph. 
addition to the authoritative memoirs of late Victorian statesmen, “ Mr. Step! es aE f ‘ : . 
Seaititae Mr. Stephen Gwynn—whos9 part was interrupsed by a grimmer 
—The Spectator. occupstion—and Miss Tuckwell have done their work with dis- 
| cretion and judgmont, and brought to it no little literary s'xill,”’ 


to the making of the British Empire in the last forty years, it is for — Westminster Gazette. 
their spiritual quite as much as for their historical value that thoy “ The book is a repository of first-hand evidence be: aring on the 
will take their place in English literature. Sir Charles Dilke’s life | political history of this country for nearly half a century. 

emerges upon the mind, as we lay the book down, finer and greater —Morning Post. 
than the activities which occupied it. . No higher praise can be “ There are a groat deal of extraordinarily interesting porsonalia, 
xiven to the literary quality of the book than to say that it is worthy No biography has appoared for a long time which can 
of all that in these ways the volumes have to convey.”’—The Times. challongo in interest those well-compilod volumes.’”’—Daily News. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM—RECOGNITA |THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


By CHARLES T. GATTY. “A book more appro- LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By the Rev. L. P. 
priate to its subject than any formal biography JACKS, D.D., Principal of Manchester College, 
would be, because what George Wyndham was Oxford. Two Volumes. With Portraits and 
matters more than what he did.”—The Times. Illustrations. [In the Press. 1's. net. 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
LIFE & LETTERS of Maggie BENSON WILKES “AND THE CITY tee 


By her Brother, ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O., which sheds new light on the personality of 
LL.D., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Wilkes and on his work as City Magnate and 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net, | public man. With Illustrations. 12s. net. 


RUSTIC SOUNDS THE FAITH OF A FARMER 


And other Studies in Literature and Natural Extracts from the Diary of William Dannatt, of 
History. By Sir FRANCIS DARWIN  F.R.S. Great Waltham. Edited, with an Introduction, 
6s. net. by J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 5s. net. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE 22 MONTHS UNDER FIRE 


A Diplomatist’s Diary during the Dardanelles By Brigadier-General H. PAGE CROFT, C.M.G., 
Expedition, April to September, 1915. By LEWIS M.P. The record of a Member of Partiament 
EINSTEIN, late Special Agent at the American who joined his Territorial regiment on the out- 
Embassy, Constantinople. 6s. net. break of war, and took a long and continuous part 


’ in the fighting- [Ready shortly. 5s. net. 
pees ging mig wneeicy plson WAR PUBLICATIONS : a catatocue oF 


cf" Modern Germanys” etc. “A comprehensive | 19,June, 1936, Compiled by GW BROTH TS, 
erat. eae Se Semen tS poise for the Central Committee for National Patriotic 
generals, business men, and  ubliciets : 6d. net. Organizations. as. 6d. net. 
THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF THREE CENTURIES OF TREATIES 
BRITISH STATESMANSHIP | OF PEACE AND THEIR TEACHING 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, “ Mr. Barker is always By the Right Hon. Sir W. G. F- PHILLIMORE, 
well-informed, and he brings wide reading and | Bart-, D-C.L., LL.D., late Lord Justice of Appeal- 
great industry to bear upon these questions, which The object of this book i is to supply materials for 
are at the moment of such vital importance, and guidance and warning when the terms of the 


all that he says is worth attention.”—The Times. future peace come to be settled. 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready chentiy- 7s. 6d. net- 








“ Full as these two volumes are of light upon all that has gone 

















NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


UNCONQUERED.  RomANcE THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Tales of the English Secret Service. By 
Desmond, V-C:,”’ * Desmond’s Daughter,” &c. BENNET COPPLESTONE. Second Impression: 
6s. net. 5s. net 


MISS MARY HAWK OF THE DESERT 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ me By Miss G. E. MITTON, Author of “The Lost 
_ Honourable Molly,” &e. 5s. net. Cities of Ceylon,” &c. 5s. net. 
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